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The time is brief that remains for making good 
those resolutions which twelve months ago were so 
many and hearty for the year now closing. Acts are 
now worth more than resolutions. 


There are defects in our popular methods of Bible- 
study. The International lesson plan is not every- 
thing that could be desired. Almost everybody sees 
this; and a great many complain because of it. But 
—but, with all the defects and lacks in this Inter- 
national plan of Bible study, it proffers to-day a more 
complete line of helps to thorough and wise study, 
and it enlists a larger corps of capable and eminent 
specialists, in the various departments of its realm, 
than any other branch of research. The Sunday- 
school lesson system is not perfect, by any means ; but 
it is so far ahead of anything else that the world has 
yet seen, that there is no need of being disheartened 
in the effort to press it toward perfection. 


Professor Sayce of Oxford is one of the most 
remarkable of English-speaking Oriental scholars. 
Not yet forty years of age, he has for some time been 
distinguished in the realms of philology, ethnology, 
and archzology generally. His works are numerous 
in Babylonian, Assyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian 
research, When only twenty-eight, he was made a 
member of the Old Testament Company of Bible 
Revisers. Recently, he has published a work on the 
Ancient Empires of the East, and some important 
decipherments of Hittite inscriptions. Both last 
winter and this, he has given himself to fresh explora- 
tions in Egypt. Some time ago he gave to the readers 
of The Sunday School Times an important article on 
The Early Inhabitants of Canaan, and now he fur- 





nishes an article on Alexandria-Troas, as throwing 
light on the visit of Paul to that ancient city. No 
man is better competent than Professor Sayce to pre- 
pare such an article. 


Pathetic as it is to see an invalid watching, with 
full consciousness, the gradual ebbing of that tide 
which is to carry him to the beyond, there is a sight 
even more pathetic than that. It is the sight of a 
man or a woman sinking gradually into a state of 
moral and spiritual death—conscious all the while of 
the steady progress downward, and yet struggling, 
every day more feehly, against the current that is 
carrying thé soul down into the black depths. Con- 
sciousness that one is sinking, is very far from im- 
plying that one is seeking, or able to reach, a haven 
of safety. Something more is needed. The man 
must be armed against himself; the weakened will 
must be prompted to assert itself with its old-time 
strength. Here it is that the weakness of man may 
become the strength of God. Where the man himself 
is impotent to save, and no human help can reach 
him, a single faith-filled cry will bring to his aid all 
the strength of the Divine. 


How those “ Revisers ” have made havoc with some 
of the venerable phrases of our English Version of 
the New Testament, which have done duty for cen- 
turies as sermon-texts, and in prayer-meeting talks ! 
Some of these phrases they have modified, and others 
they have swept clean out of the sacred page. Here 
is an illustrative instance of this, in one of the earlier 
Sunday-school lessons for the new year, at Acts 20: 24: 
“ But none of these things move me.” That phrase 
the Revisers have coolly changed—in accordance. 
with the Greek text—so that no trace of it remains 
in its familiar English form. The change is doubt- 
less all right in a critical aspect; but how about its 
homiletical bearings? What is to become of all the 
sermons that have been written on that expressive 
phrase? Who of the preachers with a favorite ser- 
mon based on it can now say with heartiness, in view 
of this change, and of other like ones made by the 
Revisers : “ But none of these things move me”? 


It isa happy thing for the world that skeptical 
theory and wicked practice usually carry their own 
best refutation with them. The saloon-keeper has a 
hundred arguments to prove that whiskey-drinking is 
good for everybody; but when he hires a new bar- 
keeper, he is glad to secure a total abstainer—who 
has no objections to se// liquor. So the young man 
who thinks that one glass can do no harm, likes to 
be sure, when he is traveling, that the engineer who 
drives the train, and the signal man who stands at 
the signal levers, have not had even the one “ harm- 
less” glass. You may not be able to meet the argu- 
ments of the skilled sophist who tells you that man is 
simply the product of his environment, and is wholly 
irresponsible for what he says or what he does ; but if 
you have the opportunity of seeing how the skilled 
sophist behaves when he succeeds in capturing the 
boy who has just picked his pocket, you will not 
think that there is so much need to refute his argu- 
ments, after all. 


In one of the public enclosures of Philadelphia, 
the fountain was recently left to play all night. 





During the hours of darkness, a sharp frost set in ; 
and those who passed by, next morning, found the 
water, still playing indeed, but playing over a mass 
of gleaming icicles. But that was not all. The wind 
had been blowing steadily in one direction, through 
all these hours, and the spray had been carried on 
airy wings to the grass which fringed the pool in 
which the fountain stood. On each blade of grass 
the spray had fallen so gently as hardly to bend it, 
descending softly and silently the whole night long. 
By slow and almost imperceptible processes, each 
blade became coated with a thin layer of ice; by the 
same noiseless processes, each layer grew thicker, 
until in the morning, what before had been a little 
patch of swaying grass, was a miniature battle-ground 
of upright crystal spears, each holding within it, as 
its nucleus, a single blade of grass, now cold, rigid, 
and dead. In human life, in like manner, it may 
seem a light thing to leave a young heart outside of 
Christ’s fold, and exposed to the “cold winds of the 
world’s great unbelief.” There is no violent trans- 
formation of the character in such a case. Yet 
silently and surely the world’s frost settles upon the 
flowers of the heart, covering them with the chill 
spray of doubt, binding them with soft bonds which 
harden into chains of ice, encasing them in a coat 
of crystal mail, polished, cold, and impenetrable. 
You have met persons in whose heart this freezing 
process has been accomplished. You have seen 
beneath the icy surface the nucleus of good which 
might have grown to so fair a harvest, just as you 
have seen the dead blade of grass preserved at the 
core of the icicle. You can do little now for either 
the person or the plant; nothing but heaven’s sun- 
shine can melt the ice which holds them in its deadly 
thrall. But you can take care that none of those for 
whom you are responsible will be left out in the 
world’s cold, to suffer so deadly a change. You can 
bring them within the warm influences of Christian 
life, where no frost will gather upon them, and where 
the soul’s highest powers will be gently wooed to their 
best growth. Among all the things which you can- 
not do, this at least you can do; and unless you do 
this, you are certainly responsible for whatever of 
chilling and deadening change the coming years may 
bring to those whom you are set of God to cherish 
and protect. 





THE FUTURE IN THE PRESENT. 


To most men and women, the future is a convenient 
substitute for the fairyland of the child. Just as 
the child’s imagination refuses to be limited by the 
nursery walls or the garden fence, and makes for itself 
a world beyond these, peopled by giants and ogres 
and fairies, and distressed maidens and noble knights, 
so the imagination of the adult makes for itself a 
shining future, where daily human life will not be so 
closely bound by the limitations of the actual, or 
hampered by the conditions of the real. In that 
magic future, as in fairyland, all things will be pos- 
sible, all dnconvenient realities will be done away 
with ; and grapes will grow on thorns, and figs on 
thistles. 

This imaginative belief in the future is the more 
noteworthy in view of the almost universal tendency 
to look longingly back to the past. The world has 
dwarfed since we were children; there are no roses 
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now so sweet as the wild roses which we plucked so 
carelessly years ago; the flowers of to-day have lost 
a subtle charm, and in our secret hearts we yearn 
for the flowers of yesterday. The past lies in the 
mellow light of dreamland, the future in the morning- 
red of dawn ; only the present is despised, as 
“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.”’ 


And just as the inconveniences and troubles of the 
past are not remembered when we look back to it 
with longing, so the disenchantments which life brings 
are not suffered to mar the vision of the future. 
Dawn is more resplendent than the full day, the blos- 
som is fairer than the fruit, The promise seems richer 
than its fulfillment. Yet none of us ever sees the 
glorious flush of morning without thinking that now 
at last a day will be ushered in, which will be more 
beautiful than its dawn; none sees a beautiful flower 
without thinking that the beauty of the fruit must be 
worthy of the beauty of the blossom; none hears a 
promise without expecting that its fulfillment will 
shine with as clear a light as the promise itself now 
shines. ‘The human heart was made to hope; and 
though the proverbs of all nations tell us that hopes 
deceive, the human heart refuses, sometimes wrongly, 
sometimes rightly, to receive their testimony. 


But whatever the human heart may hope for, the 
magical future will have no existence. There is no 
future except that which has its roots in the present, 
and which exists, indeed, potentially in the present. 
The life which God has given us is “ the power of an 
endless life;” and there is no arbitrary breach in the 
continuity of that life. Just as the present was 
shaped by the past, and is the past, transformed ; so 
the future is shaped by the present, and will be the 
present in another form. All life springs from life, 
and partakes of the nature of that life from which it 
springs. Life’s growth implies change, but no change 
contrary to its own nature. In fairyland, one may sow 
weeds and reap golden grain ; but everywhere outside 
of fairyland, to reap grain one must sow grain. There 
is no sorcerer’s wand by which vice can be changed in an 
instant into virtue, or the works of the flesh into the 
works of the Spirit. “To-morrow comes never,” says 
the proverb ; it is true of that magical to-morrow, 
for which so many hope, when things will, of them- 
selves,“ take a turn,” and all that is carnal and 
hateful will, quite naturally, change by a sudden 
development into all that is spiritual and lovely. 


The fruits of the Spirit spring only from the life of 
the Spirit ; and the life of the Spirit even more than 
the mere natural existence, is “ the power of an end- 
less life.” ‘That life to-day enfolds in itself the life of 
the future; and all the future is involved in the 
present. In one sense, the words of the apostle are 
literally true, that when we sow, we sow not that 
which shall be ; in another sense, we sow not only the 
seed, but all that the seed will be, for “ God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased him, aud to every seed his 
own body.” The choice of to-day becomes the nature 
of to-morrow, as the flower becomes the fruit. A 
young convert to the Roman Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity asks herself: . 


“Who knows what days I answer for, to-day? 
Giving the bud, I give the flower. I bow 
This yet unfaded (and a faded) brow, 

Bending these knees (and feeble knees), I pray. 
Thoughts yet unripe in me I bend one way, 
Give one repose to pain, I know not how. 
Oh, rash! (I smile) as one, when spring is gray, 
Who dedicates a land of hidden wheat, 
I fold to-day, at altars far apart, 
Hands trembling with what toils? In this retreat 
I sign my love to come, my folded art. 
I light the tapers at my head and feet, 
And¢ lay the crucifix on this silent heart!” 


It is in this present power over the future that the 
chief potency of life consists. If the future is not to 
be the pleasant fairyland which some would have it 
to be, neither is it so whelly beyond our control as 
others would lead us to think. For us, as well as for 
God, there is not so much a future as an eternal 
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Now—in our case, an eternally developing Now. 
The line which divides the present from the future 
is forever just before us, and the division between 
the Now and the To Be is never broader than that 
line. Noris there anything magical in that line; it 
is only a line, not a door to an entirely alien kind of 
existence, which an “Open, sesame!” will cause to 
fly open. Rather, as we look at that line, we see that 
the future is but the present, enlarging or narrowing. 
Our life passes on, without break of continuity, from 
the present that is, to the present that is to be; and 
no power, in heaven or in earth, can make that life, 
in any future, what it is not in some present. 


We can shape our present ; we can cry to God for 
the touch of new life in our present; but except 
though our present we cannot touch our future. 
What we refuse to do in every To-day will never be 
done by us in any future; what we are to-day, we 
carry with us into to-morrow. We do not die and 
become something contrary to what we were; we 
live and grow from whiat we are. New life may 
enter into our lives; it also will go with us, We 
may receive that better life from the Spirit of life, 
and that life may grow within us to all eternity. 
But we cannot receive life from that which is dead, 
nor can the future, of its own power, cause that 
which is dead to spring into life. All that we have 
within our hands is the passing moment. That we 
can fill with a fulness of the present, which contains 
the potency of the future, as the acorn contains the 
potency of the oak. We dedicate ourselves to God 
now, and accept, for the present, his proffered gift of 
life; and by that very act we give to him all our 
future, and receive from him the power of the endless 
life of the blessed. The outgoings of to-day are into 
the palace of eternity. ‘“ To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice ;"’ for to-day has the promise of all days, and 
there is no promise which is not conditioned upon a 
to-day. 

Properly speaking, we know no present and no 
future, all that we know is man living and God liv- 
ing. If we could but realize this, we would be less 
likely to make the mistake of those who look fora 
future which, of itself, is to correct all the mistakes 
of the past. In God’s own good time, indeed, his 
hand may touch the life into a sudden and fuller 
blossoming, into a new strength which will cast out 
all remnants of earthly weakness; but that which is 
utterly dead, which has in it no life of the Spirit, his 
hand will not touch. The present is, for us, simply— 
ourselves; and we ourselves will be our own future. 
There is a sense in which Omar Khayyam’s words 
are true. 


**T sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some legends of that after-life to spell ; 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me, 
And answered : ‘ I myself am heaven and hell.’” 


If our true selves are, in every present, of the flesh, 
and not of the Spirit, then our future will be the 
increasing corruption which comes of the flesh. If, 
on the other hand, our real selves are essentially spirit- 
ual, then our future will be that ever-increasing life 
which is the gift of the Spirit. Our future will have 
nothing of that better life, if we do not lay hold of 
the better life in the present. 


God works no miracles in the future ; his miracles 
of redeeming grace are always performed in the pres- 
ent. He who despises the present, and looks to the 
future for a miraculous and mechanical conversion of 
himself, in spite of himself, looks for that which will 
not happen. Our personalities are never changed. 
A wicked personality which maintains its wickedness 
through all its present will never change into a right- 
eous personality. There is no future which is not 
distinctly linked to the present, as effect is linked to 
cause. The whole of our future exists potentially in 
our present. 

There is a day which is more resplendent than its 
dawn ; there is a fulfillment which is more glorious 
than its first promise. That day, that promise, is the 





future of a divine present which is continually widen- 








ing and deepening, as the divine life within us deep- 
ens and grows. “The path of the just is as the shi- 
ning light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” For earthly days deseend again into 
night; but that day knows no night, an | its light is 
more glorious than the light of the sun. And the 
glorious shining of that day is already pre-typified in 
the present light of the Christian, which shines now, 
however feebly, before men; for this holds within 
itself the power of that larger light which shall shine 
with increasing clearness through the eternal ages. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Calls for direction in courses of reading and study, 
both general and special, are among the commonest of 
all calls on us for help to our correspondents. A 
Wisconsin reader now asks to be counseled in the line 
of theological study, as follows: 


I wish very much to pursue a course of study in theology, 
but my means are very limited, and { do not know in what 
way I can, to the best advantage, make use of what means I 
have. And so I write to you for assistance, thinking that you 
could tell me what todo. Is there not some selected course, 
something like the Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle, 
where it can be studied in the homes, and prices within the 
reach of all? Please answer through Notes on Open Letters. 


The best source of independent theological study is 
the Bible. If, however, a man knows just what he does 
believe, or just what he wants to believe, denomination- 
ally, it isan easy matter to point him to books which 
will explain and enforce those opinions. But, apart 
from any course of denominational study, there is “ The 
Chautauqua School of Theology,” “by which ministers 
and laymen may take courses of reading and study in 
theology, and in the various departments of science and 
literature useful to a teacher of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Of this School, the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent is presi- 
dent, and the Rev. A. A. Wright, of Boston, Mass., is 
dean. Application for information on the subject may 
be made to the dean. 


Commonest of all calls on us for help in the choice of 
reading matter, are calls for lists of books for the Sun- 
day-school library—books for the scholars, and books 
for the teachers. Such calls we have many times 
answered in our columns; and many more times they 
have been answered by private letters from our office. 
In every instance we have declined to give such a list, 
on the ground of the impossibility of a list being 
made by any person, or persons, which should be of 
general advantage in its fitness; but still the calls are 
repeated, until we are tempted to keep an editorial note 
always standing at the head of our columns, somewhat 
after this sort: 

The term, “ a good Sunday-school book,” is as indefi- 
nite and as untrustworthy as the term “ a good medi- 
cine.” A list of “ good Sunday-school books” which 
merely names the approved books by their titles, is of 
as little practical value to a good Sunday-school, as a 
corresponding list of patent-medicines would be as a sub- 
stitute for a family physician. Nor should the weight of 
great names in favor of either the books or the patent- 
medicines absolve those who are directly responsible for 
the school, or household, from the duty of knowing, for 
themselves, what it is which is thus commended. There 
is no one standard of merit, or of desirableness in books, 
for all Sunday-schools alike. Each school must decide 
for itself the limits of its own range of the reading- 
matter to be supplied to its scholars and teachers; and 
then the books which are clearly within these limits 
must be looked up one by one. There is, however, a gain 
in referring to acatalogue which gives descriptive sketches 
of the books which it names; since by those descriptions 
one can have a hint as to the probable fitness of each 
book for the school in question. Such a catalogue, 
including a brief description and characterization of more 
than fifteen hundred volumes, has been prepared by the 
Rev. A. F. Shauffler, whose address is 260 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. A copy of this can be obtained on 
order for fifty-three cents sent to him in postage stamps. 
This catalogue, however, gives a list for study, not for 
blind following. 

Perhaps such a nutice as this would be in itself a suf- 
cient answer to several! recent inquiries on this general 
subject. Thus, a correspondent from Eastern New 


York asks: 


Will you be so good as to recommend to me the names of, say, 
seventy-five books for a Sunday-schoo! library—childrcn from 
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ten years up to ei :!iteen or twenty? Or, if you cannot do so, 
commend me to a relia le source of information. 


A writer from iilinois says: 


At our annual county Sunday-school convention, it was 
resolved to make an effort to puta “ teachers’ library ’’ in every 
Sunday-school library in the county. To that end will you 
give us in The Sunday School Times a list of books intended to 
aid the teacher in preparation, methods, teaching, etc. Only 
those that can be easily procured in this country are desired. 
and only aids to instruction, not comments, atlases, etc. 


And again, in the same line, there comes this request 
from Northern New York - 


Will you be kind enough to send me a list of such books as 
are most suitable for a Sunday-school teachers’ library—not 
including reference books? We are adding such a department 
to our Sunday-school library. 








FLOWER AND WEED. 
BY RUTH HALL. 


Not far from my lady’s bower, 
All growing so brave and tall, 
The milky seed of a common weed 
Blew idly against the wall ; 
And close where my lady's footsteps, 
In her walking to and fro, 
The plot may pass through the rustling grass, 
Stood a lily white as snow. 


One night there came wind and tempest, 
And the garden showed at dawn 

Destruction wide on every side ; 
The lily lay on the lawn, 

While, the only thing left standing, 
The wall-plant raised its head ; 

Alas that the weed still drops its seed! 
Alas that the flower is dead! 


I said, one day, in my anger, 
A careless and cruel word, 
Out of which a wrong grew staunch and strong, 
And a bitter strife was stirred, 
My gentle speech is forgotten, 
All its light impression fled ; 
Alas that the weed still drops its seed! 
Alas that the flower is dead ! 





ALEXANDRIA-TROAS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 


Nowhere are the vicissitudes of all human things 
brought more forcibly home to the mind than in the 
old historical lands of the Kast. The destruction which 
has fallen upon cities once great and populous cannot 
but inspire the most unimaginative traveler with a 
feeling of melancholy. But nowhere, even in the East, 
is this feeling more strongly excited than when the trav- 
eler is gazing upon the scanty ruins of Alexandria-Troas. 
The city which once contained a rich and swarming 
population,—which Constantine, it is said, at one time, 
determined to make the future capital of the East, and 
where St. Paul saw in vision the man of Macedonia 
asking him for help, is now a scene of utter confusion 
and desolation. Of the two harbors possessed by it, and 
formerly filled with the ships and commerce of all the 
nations of the Roman world, one is choked with sand, 
while the other has become a pestiferous marsh. Its 
stately temples and public buildings have either left no 
traces behind them, or else have become such shapeless 
masses of ruin that their very object is a matter of dis- 
pute. The walls, it is true, still remain, though broken 
and overthrown; but the houses of the inhabitants have 
utterly disappeared, and their sites are occupied by a 
tangled growth of oaks and brushwood. 
Alexandria-Troas enjoyed a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion. It was situated at the western extremity of the 
Troad, and was thus the first port of the mainland of 
Asia Minor at which ships coming from the west and 
bound for the Hellespont and the Black Sea would 
naturally touch. It was, too, the last resting-place of 
the vessels which carried the corn and other products of 
Russia and the coasts of the Euxine to Greece and Italy, 
while it was the extreme point to which the merchan- 
dise of Asia would be brought by land before being 
transferred to shipboard. The little island of Tenedos, 
famous for its wines, lay just in front of it, and so pro- 
tected its port, while beyond Tenedos the islands of 
Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos formed a sort of bridge 
along which sailing vessels couid make their way in 
safety to the shores of Europe. The distance to Thrace, 
indeed, was not great, and in the clear atmosphere of 
the Agean, the pyramidal peak of Mount Athos can be 
seen from the Trojan coast, rising up out of the sea 








against the setting sun, Nothing, indeed, is more 
striking than the sight of this great dark mass, standing 
out like a black pyramid in the very centre of the solar 
orb. 

Though named Alexandria, the city had not been 
founded by Alexander himself, but by one of his gen- 
erals, Antigonos, and its coins accordingly sometimes 
bear the name of Antigonia, as well as that of Alexan- 
dria. It owed most of its prosperity, however, to Lysim- 
achos, the Thracian king, another of Alexander’s gen- 
erals, and was still farther improved by Augustus, who 
made it a Roman colony. Its walls measured six miles 
in circumference, and were flanked by square towers, the 
ruins of many of which still exist. Within them were 
public edifices of all kinds, enriched with granite and 
marble, and including a theatre and a gymnasium, as 
well as dockyards and quays. The citizens, however, 
were but poorly supplied with water ; and it was not until 
the reign of Hadrian that a wealthy and public-spirited 
Athenian, Herodes Atticus, remedied the deficiency by 
constructing an aqueduct, the massive arches of which 
can still be seen here and there. 

Alexandria-Troas plays an important part in the early 
history of Christianity. It was twice' visited by St. Paul. 
It was here that he receiyed his call to preach the gos- 
pel in Europe. While resting in “Troas,” a vision 
appeared to him in the night, a Macedonian standing 
before him and praying him to “ come over into Mace- 
donia and help us” (Acts 16: 9). When he visited the 
place again,’ it was on his return from his second mission 
to Macedonia. He remained there seven days, and 
restored to life young Eutychus, who had fallen from the 
window of the third story of the building in which the 
apostle was preaching, and had been taken up dead. 
The mention of the third story shows that the private 
dwelling-houses of the city were not the squalid hovels 
we are apt to associate with Oriental towns, but lofty 
buildings of at least three stories, like those of Rome. 
It further shows how thick the population of this stirring 
seaport must have been; large as was the area enclosed 
by the walls, the houses within it nevertheless needed 
to be of a considerable height. 

The fragments of fallen greatness which remain, give 
us some idea of what the city must have been like when 
it was seen by St. Paul. As its site is approached from 
the sea, the ground on which it stood seems to rise 
gently, so that its towers and domes would have been 
visible to the sailor afar off. If his craft were a small 
one, he would first have made for one of the two arti- 
ficial harbors which had been excavated out of the rocks 
and sands of the coast. As soon as the harbor-dues 
had been paid, and the character of his cargo declared, 
he could moor his vessel to the landing-quay, which 
appears to have been paved with large blocks of lime- 
stone. Behind the quays stood immense magazines for 
storing merchandise, and the small shops and lodging- 
houses which invariably fringe the wharves of a sea- 
port town. On either side the walls jutted out into 
the sea, and the two moles which still exist in front of 
the harbor were probably provided with fortifications. 
Beyond the quays, but still within the walls, were open 
spaces of sandy shore, covered with the boats and nets 
of the fishermen. 

Passing through the narrow streets of the sailors’ 
quarter, and making his way towards the east, the visitor 
woud have come to what was probably a temple of vast 
size. All that remains of it to-day is a huge platform of 
masonry, supported upon solid arches, which formed the 
basis of the building. When Chandler visited the spot, 
in the last century, it was the haunt of brigands, who 
tethered their horses to pegs in its walls. Farther east- 
ward still was the theatre, the seats of which were cut 
out of the side of asmal! hill. Just as every Roman 
city had its amphitheatre, destined for murderous con- 
flicts between men and beasts, so every Greek city had 
its theatre, to which the inhabitants flocked to witness 
the plays of the great tragedians and comedians of 
antiquity. In front of the stage was a semicircular 
space with an altar in the middle, round which the 
chorus danced and sang in the interludes Of the play, 
while the audience sat in a semicircle above them, on 
seats carved, for the most part, from the native rock. 
Only the magistrates and the leading men of the place 
were allotted stone chairs in the lowermost range of seats. 
The audience brought cushions with them, and an awn- 





'Two visits only are directly mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
From the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, however, we learn 
(2: 12, 13) that another brief visit intervened between these; as, 
indeed, is almost implied in the statement of Acts, that Paul went 
from Asia to Macedonia (20: 1), afler the first visit to Troas recorded 
in Acts, and before the second visit.—THE EpiTor. 

*The second visit which is specifically mentioned im Acts. but 
actually the third.—Tmus Raiton, 








ing overhead protected them from the heat of the sun. 
After the Roman conquest of the Greek world, the 
amphitheatre rose by the side of the theatre, and a time 
came when its barbarous and demoralizing shows almost 
entirely superseded the intellectual amusements of the 
theatre-loving Greek. On either side of the hili on 
which the theatre was situated, stood a temple. One of 
these was built in the simple Doric style. Of the other, 
only the basement remains. 

By the time he had reached the temples, the visitor 
had advanced about a mile from the quay, where he had 
left his ship. Turning to the north, he found himself in 
front of a large and sumptuous edifice, the ruins of 


which would seem to show that it was intended fora . 


gymnasium. But the gymnasium of a Greek city was 
not merely a place for gymnastic exercises. Baths were 
usually attached to it, often also a school; while it was 
the resort of loungers and philosophers, of lecturers and 
newsmen. It is not surprising, therefore, that the-relics 
of the gymnasium of Alexandria-Troas should occupy a 
large space of ground. Among them is a grand hall, 
three hundred feet long by a hundred feet wide, the sides 
of which, adorned with pilasters, were once, no doubt, 
frontéd by lofty columns. If we climb over a chaos of 
broken masonry and fallen arches, we next pass into 
four square chambers, where we may still see the marble 
columns and cornices with which the building was orna- 
mented. Seawards a long arcade stretches along the 
length of the edifice; here we may suppose the bathers 
to have walked after their bath, or the philosophers of 
Troas to have discussed the problems of metaphysics 
with any who cared to listen. The ruins are now called 
Bal Serai, or “ Honey Palace,” by the Turks. 

But the visitor to Troas in St. Paul’s time had not yet 
exhausted the wonders of the city. The aqueduct of 
Herodes Atticus, it is true, was not yet built, but the 
massive walls, with their embattled towers, must have 
been an imposing spectacle, while from the summit of 
them there was an extensive view. Westward were 
Tenedos and the sea, with Samothrace and [mbros in the 
far distance; eastward the sacred mountains of Ida, and 
northward the plain of Troy, hallowed by the story of 
the [liad to every cultivated member of the Roman 
Empire. Outside the walls was the via sacra, or street 
of tombs, the favorite evening walk of the citizens. 
Many of the tombs still remain, nrore or less injured; 
one of them being a fine example of the so-called 
reticulated style of Roman brickwork. 

The street of tombs led inland towards a fashionable 
resort of the sick and wealthy. This was a valley, some 
three miles distant from the city, where hot springs, 
boiling with iron and sulphur, burst from the rocky 
ground. Their temperature is so high that they require 
to be cooled before it is possible to drink or bathe in 
them. All around the rocks are stained red and yellow 
by the iron and sulphur of the water; and traces of a 
large Roman bath-house are visible, very unlike the two 
wretched huts which now accommodate the few poverty- 
stricken rheumatic patients who still frequent the springs. 

Yet further inland are the granite quarries from which 
the columns were hewn, some of which adorned Alex- 
andria-Troas itself, while others were conveyed by sea 
to Rome and other places. Near the village of Kochali 
Ov4si, the modern traveler turns aside to follow the old 
track of the ox-carts which carried the stone to the 
coast. Atthe mouth of the quarries lie seven gigantic 
columns, thirty-eight and a half feet long, just as they 
were when they were first carved out of the native rock. 
Beyond, lie two more; and between is a lofty heap of 
chippings left by the workmen centuries ago. We 
speculate in vain on the cause which arrested the pro- 
gress of the work for which these columns were designed. 
But it is at least certain that they were not intended for 
Alexandria-Troas itself, since three similar columns lie 
half buried in the sand of the ruined and desolate harbor, 
where they must have been laid ready for transportation 
to some other part of the Roman world 

These three solitary columns give a better idea of the 
destruction that has overtaken one of the busiest and 
most populous ports of the ancient East, than even the 
thick forest which has overspread the site of the city 
itself. The forest serves to hide the destruction frum 
us, as it is only here and there that fragments of sculp- 
tured marble or masses of fallen masonry show them- 
selves among the brambles and under the dark leaves of 
the valiona oak. Butif we wish to realize how complete 


the desolation has been, we must betake ourselves to 
the beach, and there, sitting on one of the old columns, 
compare what Alexandria-Troas was when St. Paul saw 
it with what it is now. The stately city, the crowded 
quays, the multitude of shipping, have been exchanged 
for a deserted stretch of malarious sand, a pathieas forest 
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of shrubs and trees, and a few shapeless fragments of 
ruined wall. 
Oaford, England, 





THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES. 


BY GEORGE R. BRISTOR, D.D, 


Recent years has witnessed strong and persevering 
attacks upon the purity and binding authority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. From without the Church 
the cry has come that Moses’ writings contain much 
contrary to known facts of science; that many of the 
characters of the Old Testament display grossness, im- 
morality, and vice; that most of its teachings as to God 
portray a cruel, vindictive monster, in perfect opposition 
to the loving and pleading God of the New Testament ; 
and that, therefore, because of such contradictoriness, 
all the thoughtful of earth must either discard both 
Testaments as a fraud upon human credence, or abandon 
the Old Testament as contradictory to, and inconsistent 
with, the spirit of the New Testament. Timid hgarts 
within the Church, fearful lest they might be driven to 
the former evil, have called upon their brethren to 
accept the latter. These Christians were ready to accept 
the books from Genesis to Malachi as historic records of 
the Jewish nation, worthy of preservation with the his- 
tories of other races and other times; but admitted that 
the morality it portrayed was that of a darker age than 
that in the days of Christ, and that the old moral code 
was therefore abrogated and the entire record made 
comparatively valueless and unauthoritative to us by 
the revelations of the gospel. 

But both to the sceptic from without, and the fearful 
from within, the Church, let the decisive words be 
repeated: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable.” 

However these two Testaments differ in their form of 
recording, yet the thoughtful student is forced to the 
conclusion that they teach the same facts and principles. 
Boil down to its quintessence the entire New Testa- 
ment, divesting of all collateral matters, all arguments 
and conclusions, all pleadings and warnings, and it 
enunciates but three clear facts: the sinfulness and 
weakness of man, coupled with the purity and power of 
God; the naturalness and the futility of all efforts for 
human self-preservation and salvation; the possibility 
and actuality of a redemption in and by God himself. 
Boil down the old record, divesting of all collaterals, 
and we find only the same three facts. 

True, differences in clothing of these facts are evident 
in the two records. ‘True, one gives most prominence to 
human struggles and weakness, while the other gives 
most prominence to the help afforded by God. True, 
one has a clearer representation of the strong right arm 
of offended Deity, while the other reveals more dis- 
tinctly the tender pulsings of the God-heart. True, one 
looks to Calvary through the eyes of prophecy, while 
the other looks backward to an already offered sacrifice. 
Yet these are differences only of view or of presentation, 
not discord or differences of underlying facts. The same 
differences—if separate lines of approach be differences 
—exist in the apostolic writings, and in an especial 
degree in the evangelist’s descriptions of Christ. The 
roots and buds of all the fragrant flowers blooming on 
the New Testament pages may clearly be discerned in 
the Old Testament. Daybreak proves the existence of a 
sun equally as well ds mid-day; the latter only more 
clearly than the former shows its nature and power. So 
in their purport these two volumes do not differ. 

It is true the Old Testament tells how Abraham lied, 
how Solemon lusted, how David sinned. Let it also be 
acknowledged, however, that all such evils in the chosen 
of God, occurred when morally and intellectually men 
walked in the twilight, and the evils decreased as the 
day dawned. And let it also be recognized that although 
recorded in the record, they never were approved of by 
God. But asa father, for the guidance of the younger 
child, tells to him the sin of the older one and the pun- 
ishment it necessarily brought, so in the Bible God tells 
his younger children, that they may be warned, of the 
sins of his former servants and the consequent punish- 
ment, 

The very existence of the Old Testament in our day 
as a part of the accepted Bible, should also be admitted as 
a strong argument for its harmony with the thoughts of 
the New. Through long ages the fires have continually 
burned about the book; the strokes upon it of the 
sharpened sword have been many and strong; the acids 
of criticism have been poured upon it even unto this 
day. No voice of its defenders has been equal to its 
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own argument. It survives. Had the Old Testament 
sooght a different theology from the New; had the 
writings, as through Moses received, lacked harmony 
with those through John, the flames of persecution 
would long since have burned the green withes which 
bind them together as one book; the sword long ago 
would have succeeded in separating the discordant 
parts; the acids of criticism would ere this have shown 
the jointure of welding together the gold and the base 
metal, And yet out of the smoke and heat of battles 
alike unharmed have come Moses and Matthew, Isaiah 
and John. 

We need not delay to argue of the consonance of the 
law with the gospel, from the fact that by every writer 
of the New Testament, quotations are made from the 
Old. Such an argument would be inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. Paul, in his address to the Athenians, 
quoted from their heathen poets; and yet this cannot 
prove that the poems quoted from, and the Pauline epis- 
tles, are harmonious as a whole. 

But there is an unanswerable argument in the claim 
made by Jesus the Christ, that he inspired Moses and 
Isaiah with the same inspiration which stirred the minds 
and started the pens of John and Luke and Mark. He, 
unhesitatingly, faces the records of the law, and an- 
nounces they are as true as the declarations of the gospel. 
He insists that his authorship must be recognized in the 
former as in the latter. That being conceded, the con- 
sistency of the two revelations is beyond reasonable cavil. 
Christ speaking in the flesh can but speak in harmony 
with the Christ speaking through his prophets. It is 
“Jesus Christ the same, yesterday and to-day and forever.” 
Whenever he speaks, through whatever media, or in 
person, he must be self-harmonious, self-consistent, or 
his whole claim of divinity abandoned. 

So the Old Testament, at least to Christians, as regards 
the principles it annunciates, ranks as equal in value 
with the writings of the New Testament. 

But what is the value of the old records, viewed from 
a scientific standpoint? In his Gospel, John goes farther 
than the annunciation of Christ as the inspirer alike of the 
teachers of the old and new dispensations. He declares 
that not only “the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” but adds, “‘ By him were all things made.” To em- 
phasizethis creative work of Christ, John afterward adds: 
“ By him were all things made, and without him was 
nothing made that was made.” So this same Christ who 
taught as a man, and who spoke through the prophets, 
made also every flower that blooms, every tree that 
waves its arms in the storm, every star that sparkles. 
When the world was made, and “ hung on nothing,” 
he did it. It was his voice that, amid the darkness, 
said : “ Let there be light, and there was light.” It was 
the skill of his hand that piled up the strata of the 
earth, that buried the coal under the hills, and the gold in 
the hidden veins. It matter not whether it was a sud- 
den creative act, or the slow revolution of divinely 
arranged atoms, which made created things; however 
made, they are the product of his hand. This is the 
New Testament claim. With the sad remembrance of 
Calvary about him, John traces Christ, not only through 
the prophets and entire Old Testament, but recognizes 
him as the Master-builder and Workman of creation. 

But we are told that science disproves many of the 
Old Testament statements; that instead of six days the 
world required billions of years in building; that the 
sun could not stand still for a brief hour, because the sun 
does not move at all, and so on through a long list of 
objections. 

It does not satisfactorily answer to say the mission of 
the Bible is not to teach science but to save men’s souls. 
The fact is trae, but as an argument it is a begging of 
the question. While the Bible may not teach science, it 
must not teach a lie. If a book claiming inspiration 
announces as a fact what later science proves to be false, 
all the claim of inspiration is destroyed. Yet the falsity 
of the Book must not be accepted upon the mere claim 
of science. And the church need not fear from science’s 
arrant boast. A student of science does not graduate 
into a theologian. A superficial knowledge of stones 
and soils does not necessarily give knowledge of the 
mind of God. When so-called science announces her 
facts, let us be chary of following her conclusions into 
theological fields. The larger part of the science of to- 
day heralds itself with a false cry. Its voice is to be 
heard, it declares, and its conclusions heeded, because it 
stands not upon intuitions, but upon deductions from 
clearly proven facts. But is this true? Then science 
stands only upon facts, never upon inferences. Let us 

remember, however, against this, that it was the science 
of the day that taught that baser metal could be changed 





into gold; that read the future by the stars; that gave 


to necromancers their silly authority; it was the 
science of his day that put out Galileo’s eyes because 
he declared the earth moved. Then it is insisted that 
science deals only with the tangible, the seen, while the 
Bible deals with heaven, and angels, and faith, the 
unseen ; and therefore the dicta of science are sure and 
reliable, while the statements of the Bible are uncertain 
and visionary. But science tells me that yonder apple 
falls to the ground by the law of gravitation. Show me 
gravitation. Do you answer by pointing to the apple on 
the ground? That isa result merely, not the attraction. 
So while I cannot show you the Spirit of God, of which 
the Bible speaks, yet I can point you to where the 
mourner has from contact with him had a new song 
put in his mouth, even of praises unto God. Science 
talks of power. Who has seen it? The answer is: A 
moment ago that man stood upon his feet, but from the 
power in the fist of his opponent he now lies bleeding 
and bruised. A result again, not the thing itself. And 
while I cannot show you biblical faith, yet I can show 
you its result in the miserable drunkard, by it trans- 
formed into a sober discipleof Jesus. Science announces 
that the ball discharged from a Minnie rifle describes a 
parabola. No human eye ever saw that parabola. So 
faith in the processes and conclusions of science are as 
necessary as faith is requisite in believing God. To 
believe in man’s growth from the tadpole or protoplasm 
requires faith in Darwin or his coadjutors. None else 
have found the connecting link. Between faith in his 
word and that of the living God—not of man’s inter- 
pretation, however—certainly but one reasonable way 
is open. , 

So, despite the objections made, there lies the world 
created by Christ. In its very strata he must teach con- 
sistently with the words of his mouth. The rocks and 
the flowers, the birds and the trees, the sun and the 
cloud, the Genesis by Moses and the Psalmody of David, 
the moans of Jeremiah and the waning voice of Malachi, 
it we but understood them all aright, teach but the one— 
story that is recorded in the Gospels. To do otherwise 
would be an inconsistency in the Creator and Author. 

So, when compared with the New Testament, the Old 
Testament is found teaching the same principles, and of 
the same value that the opening bud is to the opened 
flower, or the day-dawn to mid-day. As compared with 
contradictory science, the Old Testament must be under- 
stood as requiring only the same faith in its dicta as is 
necessary for the acceptance of scientific claims. And 
the value of the Old Testament as compared with that of 
assailing science must be in proportion as the word of 
the eternal God is of value when contradicted by the 
word of human wisdom. 

Baltimore, Md. 








IN THE MORNING. 
BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 


I watch a group of children, tired with play, 
Returning to their homes as evening falls, 
And, as they drop off singly by the way, 
Each waves her little hand, and gaily calls, 
“ Until to-morrow.” 


And so when we, amid life’s gathering gloom, 
Pause on the threshold of our Father’s home, 
Why should we sorrow ? 
Shall we not meet again in endless day, 
Where shadows and where sighing flee away, 
To-morrow ? 





THE STRANGER WITHIN THY GATE. 
BY MRS, BELL V, CHISHOLM. 


Do not permit the wayside pilgrim who tarries fora 
week, or perhaps but for a day, in your midst, to depart 
without a warm grasp of the hand, or a fervent God 
bless you! 

A young married couple went to make their home in 
a strange city. Selecting a church of their own denomi- 
nation, the first Sunday found them, unnoticed by the 
ushers, timidly making their way down the long aisle. 
Uninvited, they entered a pew, and were beginning to 
feel somewhat comfortable, when a haughty, middle- 
aged lady and her daughter came bustling in. By their 
looks and whispered conversation, the strangers felt that 
they were unwelcome guests; and the soothing hymns 
and eloquent sermon brought them no restful comfort. 
Instead of being strengthened and helped, they carried 
to their home wounded, disaffected spirit# and the next 
Sunday they turned aside to worship in a more humble 
temple, where they found more of the spirit of Christ, 





A young mechanic came into a Christian community, 
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and, for several Sundays, took a back seat 4m-the village 
church. He was a splendid type of physical manhood, 
strong, bandsome, and inte#ligent. 

“I must speak to that young man, if he comes again,” 
thought the Sunday-scheol superintendent, as he walked 
home, after service, one afternoon. “I wish I had 
invited him into a class this morning,—he looked so 
lonely.” “That young man has been at church several 
times. He is a stranger, and if he comes again, I must 
speak to him,” said the pastor, as he bowed gravely to 
the eager youth. 

Willy Gray was robust and ambitious, and threw his 
whole strength into the work of the day; but one night 
he retired in his usual health, and before the morning’s 
dawn, he had gone to render up his account at the bar 
of God. 

“You are dying, Willy,” said a friend who had been 
hastily summoned to his bedside. 

“TI know it; andoh! I have never prepared for 
death,” he cried. “Bring the minister—”’ he com- 
menced, but the flow of blood checked further utterance, 
and in ten minutes he was dead. He had overtaxed his 
strength during the day, and aslow but fatal hemorrhage 
had been the result. The minister came, but it was too 
late. The supermtendent was shocked, but that could 
not do what had been left undone. The “next time” 
that they both intended to do him a kindness, never 
came. 

Speak to the stranger within your gates, for you know 
not what good a kind word may accomplish. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——$<—————— 


THE LITTLE CLOAK. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


I sing no splendid deed of fame: 

My theme, two children nine years old, 
Crossing the Melton Moor one day, 

When winter winds were keen and cold, 
When all below was white and still, 

And all above was dull and grey ; 
And anxious robins could not sing, 

And streams were frozen on their way. 


Brother and sister; on they went; 

Their childish hearts of kindness full, 
Yet scantly clothed, and seantly fed, 

They, like the birds and streams, were dull, 
And yet the little shivering lad 

Tried hard his own sore need to hide; 
Tried hard to give the smile and word, 

That cheered the sister at his side, 


She had a little woolen wrap, 
And suddenly with tears she spoke :— 
“Why! it is big enough for both; 
Come closer, dear. and share my cloak.” 
**It will not shield us both, Marie; ” 
“Come closer to me, do not fear; 
And if it is not big enough, 
We'll stretch it, just a little, dear.” 


They crept together, hand in hand, 
They found that comfort shared is best; 
They laughed, and ran, and were as warm 
As croodling birds within a nest. 
And oh, how beautiful those souls, 
That always find it wise and fit 
To stretch their blessings and their love 
Beyond themselves a little bit! 





A WARNING. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


“Do you believe in signs, Aunt Elinor? I don’t 
mean just putting things on wrong side out, but other 
things. Mary Ellen thinks ’most everything is a sign,— 
if you drop a fork on the floor, or go out one door and 
come in another, or come back after something, after you 
start to go away. That was what we did the day I broke 
may arm, and she said it was a sure sign.” 

“Suppose you tell me about breaking your arm, and 
then I can decide better.” 

“ Well, Pll tell you. It isn’t very pleasant to remem- 
ber, but it might be a warning to somebody, though I 
don’t exactly see how. 

“You know they don’t buy their flour at a store, up at 
grandpa’s; they have it made at a mill. David takes 
bags full of wheat, days when he isn’t too busy, and goes 
to the mill, and has it ground up into flour. Sometimes 
he waits for it to be done, and sometimes there’s too 
many ahead of him, and then he has to go again. 

“Phis time he was going to wait, because grandma | 


next week. 





wanted him to take some more rags to the carpet-woman, 
and he could do that while they were grinding. 

“Sim and I had the promise te go, but David kept 
putting off, and putting off, till Aunt Lib didn’t have 
enough flour to bake things for the sewimg-society, and 
then he had to go. He put seme rye im tee, and some, 
corn, while he was about it; and Aunt Lib-put the batts 
of carpet-rags in a bushel measure, and set it on the 
back porch, so David wouldn’t forget it, but he did. He 
expected to drive round by the heuse for Jim and me, 
but we came out to the barn, we were in such a hurry 
to go; and then we didn’t know but Aunt Lib would 
think of something more to tell us not todo. She might 
say to not go in the mill, and it is such fun to see the 
wheels whirling, and the flour come sifting out, and feel 
just a little bit afraid. 

“David loaded on the bags while the wagon was in 
the shed, and spread a blanket over, for us to ride on, 
with the biggest bag to lean against. Then he opened 
the great gate, and drove out. We got most to the sheep- 
barn, and when David looked around to see if he shut 
the gate, he just remembered the rags. He said: ‘ What 
a gump I be!’ and drove right back. 

“Mary Ellen was on the porch, seeding raisins. She 
brought us the measure with the rags, and scolded 
David for coming back. She told him something would 
be sure to happen, but David only laughed. He said 
if all her signs came true, there wouldn’t be time for 
anything else to happen; and anyhow, if he left those 
carpet-rags, the lightning would strike somewhere, signs 
or no signs. 

“T don’t see as carpet-rags would have anything to do 
with a thunder-storm, but David often says such things 
to Mary Ellen. He likes her; he told Jim so; and I 
should think Mary Ellen would like him, because he 
gets her such lots of kindlings, and always wipes his feet 
on the mat. 

“Nothing at all happened to us, only Jim lost his hat, 
and a boy that was plowing out corn brought it to him. 
The miller helped David carry in the bags, and said 
there was only one grist ahead of us, and that was most 
run through, but they couldn’t grind any rye till the 
I guessed that was what the sign was for; 
but David said it took that miller a day to make up his 
mind about anything, so he must have started before we 
turned back. When they had unloaded, we drove over 
the bridge, to go to the carpet-woman’s. She lives in a 
little brown house, about as big as our chicken-house. 
She is little herself, and has a hump on her back. She 
wears caps with wide ruffles that go flapping about 
when she walks, and has big green spectacles over her 
eyes. Jane Ann Cutler said she was a witch, and when 
anybody lost things, she could tell if they were stolen. 
We saw a bottle hanging out at the up-stairs window, 
with astring. David s’posed it was some of her doctor- 
stuff; so we asked her, and it was. 

“She makes it out of all sorts of leaves and roots, and 
then it has to hang three weeks in the sunshine before 
it will cure things. It is to take, and to rub on you, 
both ; and David says it’ll cure most anything, because 
he’s tried it for rheumatism, and toothache, and for the 
red calf when it got choked with an apple, and chil- 
blains. The woman looked cross, ’count of the specta- 
cles; some like the wolf in Red-Riding-Hood, with 
the grandmother’s cap on; but she spoke pleasant, and 
wove a little strip of carpet, to show us how. It’s easy 
enough to do; I told her I believed I could do it my- 
self. She said most anything was easy to do when you 
knew how; the hard part was to keep on doing it. 
That is so, Aunt Elinor; it is the keeping on that makes 
things hard. The carpet she was making was for another 
woman. She had to finish it before she could begin 
grandma’s, but it was most done. It had stripes across, 
first all red, and then all blue, and then sort of dingy 
ones ; but grandma has her rags mixed together,—blue, 
red, and all kinds. The carpet-weman thought that was 
the best way, to mix the bright colors in as you went 
along, to liven up the dingy ones. 

“David laughed when she said that. He said that was 
grandma’s way with everything; she mixed in enough 
bright to keep things about even all the time; but 
he’d seen more folks that were streaked, and such nar- 
row stripes of bright that it made the rest all the dingier. 
The carpet-woman nodded her head so her cap-rutfties 
waved back, and said you could make a warm serviceable 
carpet without any bright, and that was what some folks 
had te do. I s’pose David understood what she meant, 
and I did partly. I guess she is one of the kind herself 
that don’t have any bright to put in, and have to get 
along without any good times. I didn’t dare to give her 
anything, but Jim and I had each of us an orange to eat 
on the way, and we savedthem to eat atthe mill, because 





we like to make boats out of the peel, and see them go 
ever the dam. I put my orange in a little basket where 
she had balle of yarn, and left it for her to find; and 
don’t you think, Aunt Elinor, she s’posed it was a mis- 
take when she found it, and saved it up till Mary Ellen 
came with some more rags, and sent it back tome. By 
that time it was all meuldy inside, so nobody could eat 
it; but she told Mary Efien she’d enjoyed the smell of it 
in the house. It made her think of once when she was 
a little girl, and her father brought an orange home to 
her when he came back from peddling tinware. Aunt 
Lib sort of sniffed, the way she does when she thinks 
things are silly; but the very next time she took rags to 
the carpet-woman, she carried her a basket with oranges 
in it, and lemons. 

“ Well, next thing we went back to the mill and watched 
them grinding, and then we went outside, under a tree, 
to eat Jim’s orange. He divided, and we made four 
boats out of the peel; two-masters, with leaves for sails. 
You take a straw, and run it through the leaf this way— 
and stick the other end in the orange-peel, and it makes 
a lovely boat. Both of Jim’s went over the dam, but 
mine stopped; and when we threw stones to start them, 
they both tipped over. David said Mary Ellen would 
call that a bad sign for me, and he advised me to keep 
away from:the mill-pond, fear it might come true. So 
we got in the wagon and waited ; and when the flour was 
ready David drove home fast as he could, because there 
was going to be athunder-storm. It just begun to spatter 
a little on the stones when we got to the sheep-barn, and 
we saw Aunt Lib on the porch looking for us. 

“David said, ‘ Here we are, all safe and sound, in spite 
of Mary Ellen’s sign.’ 

“Jim jumped off to open the big gate, and just then 
there came an awful zigzagy lightning, as if all the 
clouds would melt up. The grey horse jumped forward 
before the gate was quite open; the wheel bumped 
against the post and smashed all to pieces, and the 
wagon tipped slantiag and slid me onto the ground. 

“Tdon’t remember the next things at all; but Jim says 
Aunt Lib ran right out into the pour, and picked me 
up, and carried me into grandma’s room, and laid me on 
the lounge. First thing Ido remember was a funny 
kind of smell in my nose; and there was grandma fan- 
ning me with her best turkey-feather fan, and the ends 
of the feathers all burned off. All the folks were there, 
and Jim was crying, and so was Mary Ellen. I guessed 
it didn’t hurt me much, and grandpa said, ‘She’s all 
right now ; aren’t you, Kathy?’ 

“But when I tried to sit up, we found my arm was 
broken. That made Mary Ellen cry worse than ever, 
but Aunt Lib said she was thankful it wasn’t my back 
or my head. If it was my back, I s’pose I might be 
crooked, like the carpet-woman; or if it was my head, I 
might be an idiot, and that is worse than anything,—only 
if I was an idiot I shouldn’t know enough to know it, 
and that’s some comfort. Grandma says we ought to 
think more about being thankful for the things that 
don’t happen to us, and I say so too. 

“David had to go to Darbyville in all the rain to get 
the doctor to mend my arm, and he looked so mis’able I 
felt sorry for him. Mary Ellen said she didn’t pity him 
a mite, because it was all his fault, coming back after 
he started. Grandpa said it was David’s fault, too, 
because he ought to got the wheel fixed when he knew 
it was ready to break down the first hard knock. 

“That doctor isn’t a very pleasant man; but I guess 
most anybody would get over being pleasant, having to 
come five miles in the dark when it was raining. I 
thought he was making fun of me, ’cause he called it a 
neat job, and asked Aunt Lib why she didn’t set it her- 
self, as she did the black turkey’s leg. Then he pulled, 
and jerked, and just about killed me, and kept looking 
all the time as if he didn’t care a bit; but maybe he was 
sorry inside. 

“The worst about broken benes is that they grow up so 
slow; but after I could go outdoors I didn’t mind very 
much. 

“Jane Ann Cutler brought over her fairy-book, and 
read me the rest of a story that I wanted to know, but it 
didn’t end nice, after aH. I made up an end to it myself, 
after Esther took her book away, and I believe my way 
was the best. The beginning was lovely, amd you 
’sposed it was truly fairies; and then it turned into a 
dream, and was only a moral to show you how bad it 
was to be a put-offer. I hate fairy stories that turn into 


morals, Fairy stories are some like those pretty glass 
plums and cherries that we hang oa the Christmas tree. 
You know they’re just glass, but you don’t want any- 
body to explain ’em, because all the fun is ia supposing. 
O Aunt Elinor! you haven’t told me if you really 
think it was a sign.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ First rere Ligue! 


1. January 4.— 
2 January 11.—Paul at Miletus..... 
3. January 18.—Paul’s Farewell..... 


4. January 25.—Paul Going to Jerusalem... 
6. February 1,—Paul at J erusalenm.............ccceceeeee sees 


jled 


Paul at Troase... 





ow Aets 20; 2-16 
eves.» ACtB W: 17-27 

.. Acts 20: 28-38 
Acts 21: 1-14 
Acts 21: 15-26 





6. February 8.—Paul A 
7. February 15.— Paul's Defe 





Acts 21: 27-40 
... Acts 22; 1-21 





8. February 22.— 


10, March 8.—Paul Before Felix..... 


ll. March 15.—Paul Before Agrippa.. 
12, March 22,—Paul Vindicated...... .. ; 


13. March 29.— Review. 


Paul Before the Council......... 
%. March 1.—Paul Sent to Felix....... 


. Acts 23: 1-11 






eemsveercesesce weceses sesso seeceeseones Acts 23: 12-24 


«.. AOts 24>: 10-27 
«» ACtS 26° 1-18 
. Acts 26° 19-32 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, 


JANUARY 4, 1885. 


TitLeE: PAUL AT TROAS. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 20; 2-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


2. And when he had gone over 
those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into 
Greece, 

8. And there abode three months. 
And when the Jews laid wait 
for him, as he was about to sail 
into Syr‘l-a, he purposed to return 
through Mac-e-don‘i-a, 

4. And there accompanied him 
into As'ia Sop’a-ter of Be-re’a; and 
of the Thes-sa-lo’ni-ans, Ar-is-tar’- 
chus and Se-cun’dus; and Gai’us 
of Der’be, and Ti-mo’the-us; and 
of As‘ia, Tych'i-cus and Troph'i- 
mus, 

5. These going before tarried for 
us at Tro’as. 

6. And we sailed away from 
Phi-lip’pi after the days of un- 
leavened bread, and came unto 
them to Tro’as in five days ; where 
we aboile seven days, 


7. And upon the first day of the | 


week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them, ready to 
depart on the morrow; and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight. 

8 And there were many lights 
in the upper chamber, where they 
were gathered together. 

9. And there sat in a window a 
certain young man named Eu’ty- 
chus, being fallen into a deep 
sleep: and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with 
sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. 

10. And Paul went down, and 
fell on him, and embracing Aim, 
said, Trouble not yourselves; for 
his life is in him. 

11, When he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken bread, 
and eaten, and talked a long 
while, even till break of day, so 
he departed. 

12, And they brought the young 
man alive, and were not a little 
comforted, 

13, And we went before to ship, 
and sailed unto As’sos, there in- 
tending to take in Paul: for so 
had he appointed, minding him- 
self to go afoot, 

14, And when he met with us at 
As’sos, we took him in, and came 
to Mit’y-le-ne. 

15, And we sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against 
Chi’os; and the next day we ar- 
rived at Sa’mos, and tarried at 
Tro-gyl'li-um; and the next day 
we came to Mi-le’tus, 

16, For Paul had determined to 
sail by Eph’e-sus, because he 
would not spend the time in 
As‘ia: for he hasted, if it were 
possible for him, to be at Je-ru’sa- 
lem the day of Pen’te-cost. 


1 Many enetens of authorities omit as far as Asia. 
were waiting. 
at Trogyliium. 


thorities read ca 
authorities tnoort "hawing larried 


REVISED VERSION 


2 And when he had gone through 
those parts, and had given 
them much exhortation, he 

8 came into Greece. And when 
he had spent three months 
there, and a plot was laid 
against him by the Jews, as 
be was about to set sail for 
Syria, he determined to re- 
turn through Macedonia. 
And there accompanied him 
‘as far as Asia Sopater of 
Berea, the son of Pyrrhus; and 
of the Thessalonians, Aristar- 
chus and Secundus; and Gaius 
of Derbe, and Timothy ; and of 
Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus 
But these *had gone before, 
and were waiting for us at 
Troas And we sailed away 
from Philippi after the days 
of unleavened bread, and came 
unto them to Troas in five 
days; where we tarried seven 
days. 

7 And upon the first day of 
the week, when we were gath- 
ered together to break bread, 
Paul discoursed with them. 
intending to depart on the 
morrow; and prolonged his 

8 speech until midnight And 
there were many lights in the 
upper chamber, where we were 
9 gathered together. And there 
sat in the window a certain 
young man named Eutychus, 
borne down with deep sleep; 
and as Paul discoursed yet 
longer, being borne down by 
his sleep he fell down from 
the third story, and was taken 

10 up dead. And Paul wentdown, 
and fell on him, and embra- 
cing him said, Make ye no ado; 

11 for his life isin him. And 
when he was gone up, and 
had broken the bread, and 
eaten, and had talked with 
them a long while, even till 
break of day, so he departed. 

12 And they brought the lad alive, 
and were not a little comforted. 

13 But we, going before to the 
ship, set sail for Assos, there in- 
tending to take in Paul: for so 
had he appointed, intending 

14 himself to go *by land. And 
when he met usatAssos, we took 
him in, and came to Mitylene. 

15 And sailing from thence, we 
came the following day over 
against Chios; and the next 
day we touched at Samos; and 
‘the day after we came to Mi- 

16 letus. For Paul had determined 
to sail past Ephesus, that he 
might not have to spend time 
in Asia; for he was hastening, 
if it were possible for him, to 
be at Jerusalem the day of 


- 


a 


c. 





Pentecost. 


Man 
*Or, on foot * 


ancient au- 
any ancient 





LESSON PLAN. 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lesson TOPic: Traveling for the Lord. 


1, Traveling to Troas, vs. 2-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Tarrying at Troas, vs. 7-12. 
3. Traveling trom Troas, vs. 13-16. 


Go.tpEen Text: And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples same together to break bread, Paul preached unto 


them.—Acta 20: 7, 


Darty Home Reapinos: 
M.—Acts 20: 2-16. Traveling for the Lord. : 
T. ~Acts 16: 1-13. Paul’s vision at Troas. 
W.—2 Cor. 2:1-17. Paul's work at Troas. 
T.—1 Kings 17: 824. Elijah raising the widow’s son. 
F, —2 Kings 4; 25-37. Elisha raising the Shunammite’s son. 
§.—Luke 8. 41-56. Christ raising the daughter of Jairus. 
$.—Acts 13; 1-13. Paul first chosen for missionary work. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, TRAVELING TO TROAS. 
1, The Apostle Helping in the Way: 
When he... had given them much exhortation, he came (2). 


With many other words he testified, and exhorted (Acts 2 : 40). 
Admonishing every man and teaching every man (Col 1 . 28) 
Our exhortation is not of error, nor of uncleanness (1 Thess. 2 ; 3). 
Brethren, we beseech and exhort you (1 Thess. 4: 1). 


it. The Apostie Threatened in the Way: 
A plot was laid against him by the Jews (3). 


The Jews took counsel together to kill him (Acts 9: 23). 

The Jews banded together ... till they had killed Paul (Acts 23 ; 11). 
Have I been... in perils from my countrymen (2 Cor. 11 . 26). 

They laid hold on Paul and Silas (Acts 16 ; 19). 


lil. The Apostie Accompanied in the Way; 
Accompanied him... Sopater... Aristarchus and Secundus 
.. Gaius... Timothy.... Tychicus and Trophimus (4). 
Having seized Gaius and Aristarchus, men of eos Naga 19: 29). 
A certain disciple was there, named Timothy (Acts 


Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful eietnen’ (Eph, 6: 21). 
With him in the city Trophimus the Ephesian (Acts 21 ; 29). 


IV, The Apostie Prospered in the Way: 
Came unto them to Troas .,. where we tarried (6). 


Passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas (Acts 16. 8). 

The cloke that I left at Troas (2 Tim. 4: 13). 

1, Paul found time, in the course of his travels, for much exhorta- 
tion to Christian service and encouragement to Christian work. 

2. Paul was a great traveler, but he never planned his tours with the 
idea of amusing himself, or of improving his health, or of seeing 
the por possible number of interesting ruins. 

3. Paul was a great traveler, but the only one of his jporeere that 
talked a great deal] about was of his coming to the Lord Jesus 

nrist, 

. Paul was a great preacher, and a proof of the fact is the fierce 
opposition he so frequently met from Jews and Gentiles. That 
fierceness is a measure of the work he was doing. 

5. Paul was wise enough to change his plans, when persistence in 
them would have brought disaster. The wise Christian will 
always go by land through Macedonia if it would be incurring 
needless danger for him to go by sea to Syria. 


II, TARRYING AT TROAS, 
. An Earnest Preacher: 

Gathering together to break bread, Paul discoursed (7). 
Straightway in the me ae ge he proclaimed Jesus (Acts 9: 29). 
Paul .. . reasoned with them from the scriptures (Acts 17: 2). 
Making it my way so to preach the gospel (Rom. 15: 20). 

Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel (1 Cor. 9: 16). 
That I might preach him among the Gentiles (Gal. 1 : 16). 


ll. An Inattentive Listener. 
1, His Condition. 

Young man named Eutychus, borne down with .. 
Jonah was gone down ... and was fast asleep (Jonah 1 : 5). 
Hecometh .. . and findeth them sleeping (Matt. 26: 40). 

Lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping (Mark 13: 36). 
2. His Destruction, 
He fell down . . . and was taken up dead (9). 
There was no breath left in him (1 Kings 17: 17). 
And the child became as one dead (Mark 9 ; 26). 
They stoned Paul, supposing that he was dead (acts 14: 19). 
Wt. A Healing Touch: 

Paul... embracing him said... his life is in him (10). 

He stretched himself bag the child thre times (1 Kings 17 : 21). 
Stretched himself upon him... and the child opened his eyes 
(2 Kings 4 : 35). 

Took her by the hand; and the damsel arose (Matt. 9: 25). 

Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth ohn 1L ; 43, 44). 


IV. A Sacred Service: 
Had broken the bread, and eaten (11). 


Jesus took bread ... and said, Take, eat (Matt. 26 : 26). 

They continued stead fast] . in the breaking of bread oe 2: 42) 

The bread which we break is it not a communion (1 Cor. 10 : 16). 

For as often as ye eat this bread (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

1, One's place for preaching need not bea city church, nor his time 
of preaching eleven o'clock Sunda ay morning, ag he may speak 
very well for Christ. Paul preached earnestly in an upper room 
at midnight. 

2. One doubtless needs a fair amount of sleep, but during the ser- 

mon is not the time to seek such refreshment. The house of God 

was never intended for a dormitory. 

. One’s danger in sleeping through God's service now is none the 
less real because no such evident disaster at present attends it as 
overtook Eutychus. 

. One may preach or teach with all the eloquence of a Paul, and 
yet some who ought to heed will only nod and doze. 

One can hope for no such re-awakening from spiritual death as 
came to this young man upon whom his own inattention had 
brought bodily death. 

One does well to observe the Sacrament of the Lord’s 

. at the stated time, regardless of interruptions. 


Ill. TRAVELING FROM TROAS, 
1, Not in Asia: 


That he might not have to spend time in Asia (16) 


Having been forbidden to speak the word in Asia (Acts 16 : 6). 
Concerning our affliction which befell us in Asia (2 Cor. 1: 8) 


i, But to Jerusalem: 
To be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost (16) 


Pentecost was now come, they were all together (Acts 2: 1). 
1 came to bring aime to my nation, and offerings (Acts 24: 17) 
1 will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost (1 Cor. 16:3) 


1, It is sometimes necessary for the Christian worker to sail right 
by the Asia that seems so much to need his presence in the pur- 
suance of his duty-doing elsewhere. 

2. He is a wise Christian who is ready to modify his plans when 
their efficiency will be increased by such modification 

8. He is a wise enthusiast in the cause of foreign missions who also 

turns his attentions sometimes to the ueeds of the home mis- 
sionary field. 

. It isa wise procedure sometimes to hasten home from eflort in 

the needy fields of Asia and Greece to Cbeer by one’s presence 
the workers in one's own Jerusalem 


— 


. sleep (9): 


io 
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LESSON BIBLE READING 


TRAVELING FOR THE LORD, 
1, In Old Testament Times: 
Abraham's travels (Gen. 12: 1,5; S: 1,18; 20:1; Heb. 1: 
Jacob's journey to Bethel (Gen. 35: 1, 6). 
Moses’ early travels (Exod. 3: 10; 4: ‘19; Heb. 11 : 27). 
Elijah's journeyings (1 Kings 19; 15). 
Elisha’ s following (1 Kings 19: 19-21). 
Jonah dispatched to Nineveh —: 2; 3: 8). 
Spies sent into oe (Josh. 2 
Gideon seeking his poser (Ju 





8-19). 
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Ezra going up to Jerusalem ( : 6-8). 


2. In New Testament Times: 

Joseph and Mary seeking Matt. 2 : 11-15). 

The twelve ples sent out hrist (Matt, 10 : 5,6) 

John’s disciples sent to Christ (Matt. 11 : 2-4). 

The seventy sent out by Christ (Luke 10: 1). 

Peter and John sent to prepare the Passover Gare 22: 7, 8). 

Seeking the risen tenor in Galilee (Matt. 28: 10,1 

The disciples’ missiona: ion (Mark 16: i, 

Philip seeking the desest (Acts 8 : 26, 27). 

Pal: Bree (Acts 8: 1-4; 9: 23-25; 16:10; 22: 17-21; 2Cor. 
Gal. 1:17). 


3. In All Times: 


We should walk in the way of God's [one (Jer. 7 : 23). 
We should test our way (Lam. 3: 40; iag.1 

We need God's leading in the way (Isa. 2: 

We should walk in Christ’s ways (Phil. 3: i6: Col. 2: 6). 

We should walk Wisdom’s ways (Prov. 3:17; Col. 4: 5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lessons for the first six months of 1884 terminated, so 
far as the historical narrative was concerned, with the 
account of the uproar at Ephesus. After an interval of six 
months, the lessons from the book of Acts are resumed at 
the point where they were interrupted. 

It is to be bornein mind that Paul was now in the midst of 
the Third Missionary Journey. He had started northward 
from Antioch, and then northward and westward through 
Asia Minor, touching at Derbe and Lystra (where Paul 
found Timothy, “a disciple,” and the future companion of 
the apostle), at Iconium, at Philippi (where Lydia was con- 
verted, and where Paul-and Silas were imprisoned), at 
Thessalonica and Berea, at Athens (where Paul preached to 
the Athenians, on Mars’ Hill), at Corinth (where Paul found 
Aquila and Priscilla, and where he was dragged before 
Gallio’s judgment seat), and at Ephesus where he abode more 
than two years’ preaching, and casting out evil spirits, until 
the popular tumult, headed by Demetrius the silversmith, 
hastened his departure, which had already been purposed. 

The brief record of the apostle’s journey from Ephesus to 
Macedonia and Achaia, as given in Acts 20: 1, 2, is largely 
supplemented by the epistles,—especially by the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. On this journey Paul touched 
at Troas (2 Cor. 2: 12) for a brief period, but pushed on to 
Macedonia to meet Titus, who had already been sent to the 
church at Corinth, possibly carrying with him the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 2: 13). Paul and Titus 
at last met at Philippi. The news which Titus brought of 
the state of the church, and for which Paul had waited so 
anxiously (2 Cor. 7: 5-8), stirred Paul so deeply that he im- 
mediately wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
despatched it by the hand of Titus. For some time Paul 
evangelized in the northern parts of Greece and the surround- 
ing territory (Rom. 15: 19); then he left Macedonia behind, 
and came to Corinth. Here, possibly, was written the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. This, however, is very uncertain. It is 
certain, however, that the Epistle to the Romans was written 
here. This epistle was carried to Rome, which Paul had not 
yet visited, by Pheebe, a “deacon of the church” at Cenchrea. 

At Corinth, Paul remained for nearly three months. It is 
with this three months’ stay at Corinth (in the “Greece” of 
the text), that the narrative in the Acts resumes its fulness ~ 
of detail. It is here also that the lesson opens. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 2.—The first lesson of the year 1885 opens with 
Paul’s departure from Ephesus, where he had spent three 
years (20:31). Inthe latter part of this time, he had planned 
an extensive contribution, to be raised in Macedonia and 
Achaia, for the benefit of the poor Christians in Judea, 
which he intended to take with him on his visit to Jerusa- 
lem. Several also of the most important epistles were writ- 
ten during the last months of his stay at Ephesus, or shortly 
afterwards. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was com- 
pleted in the spring of 57 A.D., at that city ; the second was 
composed after his departure from Ephesus, and some months 
later than the first; and the Epistle to the Romans was writ- 
ten in Greece, that is, in Corinth, on his return from Mace- 
donia (Rom, 15: 25-27). The Epistle to the Galatians was prob- 
ably a work written in Macedonia, on the journey already 
spoken of, although some refer it to a somewhat earlier 
period (comp. Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 40). 

The second verse of chapter 20 briefly states, that. when 
Paul had gone through those parts, that is, through Macedonia, 
he came into Greece. Here, and only here, Luke calls Greece 
by its old Greek name of “ Hellas,” instead of using the 
Roman designation of “ Achaia,” the province of the Roman 
empire, which included, since 27 B.C., the Greek states in 
Europe 

Verse 3.—Paul spent, or abode, three months in Hellas, 
chiefly, as there can be no doubt, at Corinth; and was about 
to set sail for Syria, from the Corinthian port of Cenchrea, 
on the Saronic Gulf, when a plot wus laid against him by the 
Jews. Here we may notice the frequent use of the Jews, in 
the New Testament, especially in John’s Gospel and in 
Luke’s writings, although we cannot believe that the Jews in 
general, or even the leaders of the nation at Jerusalem, had 





any share in such a plot. We are to understand by the 


| phrase, for the most part, (he Jews in a certain place, who, as 
| representing the universal Jewish spirit, give rise to the use 
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of the general term. As for the plot, whether its Jewish 
authors intended to kill Paul or not (comp. chap. 25 : 3), we 
cannot say. It is not improbable that he or some of his com- 
panions had a large amount of money in their possession, 
which anti-Christian Jews would not hesitate to divert from 
‘the use at Jerusalem for which it was intended. The dis- 
covery of this plot, when he was about to sail to Syria, led 
the apostle to change his route ; and he determined to return 
through Macedonia; that is, to retrace the route by which 
he went into Hellas, thus passing through the cities on the 
coast, and perhaps taking part of the journey by water, as far 
as to Philippi. The expression he purposed, or determined 
(Rev. Ver.), gives the meaning of either of two readings, 
one of them denoting there came to be a purpose or resolve; 
the other, he came to be of a purpose of returning. The latter 
is the best reading, and is followed in the Revised Version. 
The general sense is this: “ After passing three months 
there, when a plot was made by the Jews against him, as he 
was about to set sail for Syria, he came to the decision of 
returning through Macedonia.” , 

Verse 4.—And there accompanied him, that is, from Greece, 
or Corinth, as far as Asia (that is, the Roman province of 
Asia). The clause, as far as Asia, is not found in some of the 
best and oldest authorities. If it is a part of the text, it con- 
tains a slight seeming inaccuracy, which may have been a 
reason for ejecting it. They were in Paul’s company until 
they reached the Roman province of Asia; and yet a number 
of them left him at Philippi, and reached Troas some days 
before he arrived there. It is, however, possible that Luke 
meant that they all went with him to Asia, but not all to 
Jerusalem, which he just hints at. The company was nota 
small one; it was large enough, perhaps, to serve as a guard 
for Paul and the money to be carried to Jerusalem ; and per- 
haps was so considerable for that reason. The first of the 
company named by Luke is Sopater of Bercea, whose father’s 
name and residence are mentioned, perhaps to distinguish 
him from the Sosipater spoken of Romans 16: 21, who is 
called a kinsman of Paul, living at Corinth. Of him and 
Secundus we know nothing more (comp. Tertius and Quartus, 
Rom. 16: 22,23). A numberof Latin names appear in the New 
Testament, which are not necessarily confined to born Romans. 
Sopator belonged to Thessalonica, as did also Aristarchus, of 
of whom we know more. Aristarchus was seized with Gaius 
(Acts 19 : 29) by the mob at Ephesus; was Paul’s companion 
on his voyage to Italy (27 : 2); is spoken of by the apostle 
as being with him in Rome (in Col. 4: 10), and as his fellow- 
prisoner ; and in such a connection as implies that he was a 
Jew (comp. Philemon v.4). He wasthus for years with or near 
the apostle. With these are mentioned Gaius of Derbe, who 
is to be distinguished from the Gaius of Macedonia (19 : 29) 
and from the Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor.1: 14). With these, 
Paul’s beloved friend Timothy is joined, and finally Tychicus 
and Trophimus. Tychicus was subsequently with Paul in 
Rome, took a letter written by him to Ephesus, and another to 
the Colossians, and appears later in the apostle’s life in con- 
nection with him and his friends (2 Tim. 4: 12; Tit. 3: 12). 
The other, Trophimus, who could not have been a Jew 
(Acts 21 : 29), is spoken of as with Paul, as one of his help- 
ers, and as being left ill by him at Miletus in 2 Timothy 
4: 20. 


Verse 5.—T hese had gone before, and were waiting for us 
at Iroas. Who are denoted by us, besides the apostle, it does 
not fully appear; but it is certain that Timothy could not 
have been of that number, as he had gone on to Troas (v. 4); 
and the whole story of the journey to Jerusalem, as well as 
of that to Cesarea, and the voyage to Rome, shows that he 
must have been one of those who now left Paul, doubtless, 
according to his wishes, for a season. The next we hear of 
him is in Philippians 1 : 1, Colossians 1:1, and Philemon 
1; that is, he joined the apostle at Rome after atime. It 
is remarkable that Luke was with Paul at Philippi during 
his first missionary journey, as appears from 16: 12-16, 
but does not resume the use of we until verse 5 of this chap- 
ter, which favors a conjecture that he had remained in that 
city during the interval. 

Verse 6.—And we sailed away from Philippi after the days of 
unleavened bread: Here we notice the mention of the point of 
departure as being Philippi, instead of Neapolis, its port, 
which was some ten or twelve miles from the city. As if 
some one should speak of sailing from Athens instead of 
Peireus. We notice also that Paul and some other friends 
stayed at Philippi until the passover week was ended. As 
the passover itself could be celebrated only at Jerusalem, the 
stay at Philippi until its close cannot be accounted for by a 
desire to do honor to the Jewish law. Paul can rarely have 
been at Jerusalem at any of the three great feasts after his 
conversion. It is very possible, however, that he did honor 
to the feast by suspending his journey.— And came unto them 
(to the main body of the company) at Troas in five days, where 
we tarried seven days: It would not ordinarily take five days 
to go from Philippi to Troas (comp. 21 : 11, 12), where two 
days were spent in going from Troas to Neapolis, and a por- 
tion of a day from there to Troas). In this case, winds might 
have detained them. 


Verse 7.—The last of the days of their stay at Troas was 





the first day of the week, on which the Christian people 
gathered to break bread, to celebrate the resurrection of Christ. 
This took place normally and ordinarily after the time of the 
later meal, and might be united with it; but the apostle 
advises the Corinthians to satisfy their hunger at home 
(1 Cor. 11: 34), rather than at the Lord’s table. The verb 
rendered to break is used of the breaking of anything, as of a 
branch ; but in the New Testament, of the breaking only of 
the flat thin cakes, which were the common food. The meal 
of the believers in honor of Christ’s death is generally spoken 
of as the breaking of bread, or by the term to break bread; but 
wine accompanied it, as at the last meal of the disciples with 
their Lord. The time, in the present instance, for partaking 
of it, was the evening of our Sunday ; so that, as Paul and his 
companions stayed but a week in Troas, they were traveling 
(on the water, probably) both on the Jewish Sabbath and on 
the first day of the week. Paul must have preached or 
exhorted many times already ; but this, as the day of break- 
ing bread and the last day of the stay at Troas, was a time of 
peculiarly close Christian intercourse.— Intending to depart on 
the next day, he prolonged his speech until midnight: This exhor- 
tation preceded the Lord’s Supper (v. 11). 

Verse 8.—And there were many lights in the upper chamber, 
where we were gathered together: The upper chamber in this 
instance was above two stories, while many houses had but 
one story above the ground-floor, or, it might be, none at all. 
In general, the upper room seems to have been the story 
above the ground-floor. Why does Luke find it best to intro- 
duce the number of lamps in the chamber where Paul 
preached? Meyer answers, that the fall of the young man 
was thus at once perceived. But if so, there is no reason for 
mentioning the fact in the introductory way, before anything 
is said of Eutychus Plumptre, more naturally, explains 
the mention, as accounting for the heat and closeness of the 
room, which led to the sleep of Eutychus, but adds, improb- 
ably, that it contains an “indirect answer to the calumnies,” 
probably then whispered of the deeds of the license 
committed at the night-meetings of the Christians (comp. 
Jude 5:12). It seems to be a sufficient explanation, that 
the air was bad, and this comes ftly from the physician, 
Luke. 

Verse 9.—And there sat in the window a certain young man, 
or, better, and a certain young man, sitting on the window. 
The window here denotes both the opening or perforation, 
and the structure of wood which closed the opening, and per- 
haps, included the window-sill. The window was opened, 
and there was in this case nothing like a blind or jalousie to 
close it. As Eutychus was sitting there, being borne down 
or overcome by deep sleep, because Paul was discoursing at 
greater length than usual, being borne down by his sleep (he) 
fell down (or, perhaps, better, “being carried downwards by 
his sleep he fell,” etc.). The passage is peculiar in that two 
participles, of different tenses, pertaining to the same verb, 
are made to signify the progress of things. First he was 
overcome by sleep, a permanent state: then he was carried 
downwards, or lost his balance, the result; and then he fell 
down from the third story, and wus taken up dead. 


Verse 10.—And Paul went down and fell on him, and em- 
brucing him (clasping him around), said, Make ye no ado; 
for his life is in him. It has been asked whether the apostle 
means that he was still alive, and thus restored to conscious 
command of his bodily powers, or whether Paul follows the 
Master, who, when he said of the daughter of the ruler of the 
synagogue, “The child is not dead, but sleepeth,” seems to 
have meant “not so dead, and separated from life that she 
cannot be restored to life again.” Probably Paul meant that 
in the course of nature the young man would revive, for he 
simply committed him into God’s hand. If so, taken up dead 
means taken up with the outward signs of death on him. 
Paul speedily went back to finish his exhortations, which 
could be deferred to no future occasion. 

Verse 11.—This interruption in his farewell discourse 
delayed the breaking of the bread until late, and then he 
talked with them a long while, even until break of day; so he 
departed. That the bread here denotes the bread of the Lord’s 
Supper is shown by the article. 

Verse 12.—It is not implied in the words they brought the 
lad alive, that this occurred after the meeting was ended. 
Apparently Paul went back, sure of the lad’s return to con- 
sciousness, and the return to life was not long after the exhor- 
tations again began. The apostle was sure of the lad’s life, 
and in that spirit of faith freely resumed his preaching. 

Verses 13, 14.—But we, going before to the ship (that is, 
making an earlier start than Paul made), set sail for Assos, 
there intending to take in Paul, for so had he appointed, intend- 
ing himself to go by land. How many of the company who 
are spoken of in verses 4, 5, went in the vessel, Luke does 
not inform us. Luke himself, Trophimus (21 : 9), and, no 
doubt, one or more others, did not leave Paul until after his 
arrival at the holy city. Gaius of Derbe may have taken a 
route inland. Assos or Assus was a town of Mysia, called 
“worthy of mention” by the geographer Strabo, who lived 
a little before the time of this voyage; and it was now a part 
of the province of Asia. It lay above a harbor formed by 
a mole, and seems to have flourished under the Romans. Its 





important antiquities have been recently explored by schol- 
ars from the United States. The apostle’s journey was some- 
what over twenty miles. Why he went by land, it is almost 
idle to conjecture. Some guess that it was to escape a pirati- 
cal attack from the Jews, as if he were any safer as a lonely 
traveler than on the ship. We may suppose that it was a 
refreshment to him to be alone with God. 

Verse 15.—The particularity in describing the progress of 
the voyage is like that of the shipwreck on the voyage to 
Italy, and other passages where we appears. [rom Assos the 
course lay in the strait formed by the island of Lesbos, 
toward the southerly end of which they made for the harbor 
of Mitylene, the most important town of the island, which has 
kept a part of its importance until now. They put into the 
harbor and spent the night there. The following day, pass- 
ing into the strait between the island of Chios and the 
Erythrean peninsula, they came over against Chios; that is, 
they laid to in the strait over against the city Chios, the 
chief place of the island. The next day they touched at some 
point in the island of Samos ; and the day after they came to 
Miletus. Inthe Authorized Version we find after Samos the 
words and tarried at Trogyllium, which was a point stretching 
down from Mt. Mycabe, an island adjoining being also so 
called. The words “having stayed at Trogyllium,” are want- 
ing in the principal uncials, in the Vulgate, etc If they are 
genuine, the word rendered “ touched” must mean that though 
they came near to Samos, they passed the night across the 
strait. Why this should be inserted, it is hard to say —On 
the next day we came to Miletus: This in early Greek times 
was the great maritime city of the Ionian Greeks in Asia 
Minor; but now it had lost its high place. 

Verse 16.—This verse gives the reason why they passed 
by Ephesus, to which they would have turned in a south- 
easterly direction. But such a visit would have involved 
the necessity of spending more time in pro-consular Asia 
than Paul could well afford.— For he was hastening, if it were 
possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. Had 
he gone to the great capital of the province of Asia, where 
he had passed three years, and had many friends as well as 
some enemies, he felt that the stay might materially inter- 
fere with his plans. He therefore stopped at Miletus to ask 
the elders of the Ephesian Church to hold an interview with 
him there. Hewas hastening. Anti yet we find that he stayed 
at Tyre seven days (21:4), and one day at Ptolemais, and a 
number of days at Cesarea (21: 10), as if he had time enough 
and to spare. The narrative, however, contains no incon- 
sistency. He could not tell how long he would be at the 
most important place of his Christian labors (Corinth possi- 
bly excepted), nor what the detentions might be in going 
from vessel to vessel, and making the course along the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean Sea. As it was, he had time 
enough and to spare. Probably he may not have thought it 
best for him to be at Jerusalem long before the feast, while 
the feelings of multitudes of Jews were exasperated. And 
thus he divided his time so as to reach the city but a few 
days before the festival. We learn hence that God left him 
much to his own judgment. He knew not “the things that 
were to befall him in Jerusalem, except that the Spirit taught 
in every city that bonds and afflictions abode him.” He tells 
the Ephesian elders (v. 25) that they should “see his face 
no more.” And yet, it is quite possible that, years after this, 
on his release for a time from his imprisonment at Rome, he 
again visited Ephesus (1 Tim. 1 : 3). 





A VERY LONG SERMON. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


A long sermon is the unpardonable sin in modern preach- 
ing. This is not very strange, after all. Everything moves 
rapidly now, and everybody is restless An oratorio of 
Handel or Haydn has tobe considerably shortened, and Old 
Hundred is sung at break-neck speed. Any church liturgy 
which cannot be curtailed, is commonly read prodigiously 
fast. Even political speeches are not nearly so long as they 
used to be, and long editorials seldom get themselves read. 

Besides, very long sermons never were a common thing. 
What we find published as a single discourse, was often 
preached in several parts. We have no reason to believe 
that the first and greatest Christian preachers, namely, Christ 
himself and his apostles, were accustomed to make long dis- 
courses. Paul’s discourse at Troas was altogether an excep- 
tional case, and will help us to discern the conditions which, 
in other exceptional cases, may justify a long sermon. 

1. A long sermon may be justified by an extraordinary 
occasion. Paul was at Troas. The ‘place was rich with 
associations for all persons of literary cultivation and taste. 
But while Paul sometimes quoted Greek poets as a means of 
conviction or admonition, and often drew illustrations from 
war and the games, we need not suppose that any part of this 
long discourse related to Homer. He had been at Troas the 
summer before, and had turned sorrowfully away from an 
open door for usefulness (2 Cor. 2: 12), because very anxious 
about the church at Corinth. He had gladly embraced the first 
opportunity to stop at Troas again. It was “the first day of 


the week,” when the Christians regularly met for worship, 
celebrating the resurrection of the Lord, an item of Chria 
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tianity more prominent in primitive preaching than in our 
own—and so much the worse for us. It was a meeting “to 
break bread,” to eat the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day. It 
was the last service of a protracted meeting; for he had 
doubtless been preaching every day of the only week he was 
able to spend there. And it was a solemn farewell address, 
for he felt assured that they would see his face no more. 

2. A long sermon may be justified by a great fulness and 
variety of thought. Even supposing that there were no 
unconverted persons present to be addressed (on this com- 
munion occasion), Paul would have very many things to say 
to the new converts and to the Christians at large. His mind 
must have been still full of the great thoughts he had so 
recently addressed to the Galatians and the Romans about 
justification by faith. He would wish to impress upon them 
most earnestly the universal and absolute need of justifica- 
tion in this way, seeing that by their own works all men 
stand guilty and condemned. He would vehemently urge 
that justification by faith is not an encouragement to sin, but 
offers the only possible entrance upon a life of real holiness. 
He would warn them against the delusive arguments of the 
Judaizers, and insist that Gentile Christians must utterly 
refuse to become Jews, but stand fast in their Christian liberty, 

He doubtless gave them further and final instructions and 
exhortations, such as, the previous summer, he had addressed 
to the Corinthians. They must beware of falling into divi- 
sions and party spirit, in the name of one or another religious 
teacher. They must conduct their worship decently and in 
order, with great freedom, but without extravagances or 
indecorum. They must not be jealous of brethren who pos- 
sessed shining gifts, but must cherish that Christian love 
which is more to be desired than the highest miraculous 
powers. They must cling to the great and blessed hope of 
the resurrection, and so be assured that their labor was not 
in vain.in the Lord. All the great doctrines of the gospel, 
all the great duties of the Christian life, its blessed consola- 
tions, its glorious hopes,—the apostle had everything to talk 
about in that long farewell discourse. 

3. A long sermon may be justified by the preacher’s extraor- 
dinary zeal and impassioned devotion. Paul felt himself to 
be debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians (Rom. 1: 14), 
what he owed to Christ, he could pay only by doing good to his 
fellowmen. He was sometimes consumed with passionate 
longing for the salvation of the Jews, almost ready to pray 
that he might be anathema for their sake (Rom. 9:3). He 
felt that there was a woe upon him if he did not preach the 
gospel (1 Cor. 9:16). And daily there pressed upon him an 
anxiety for all the churches (2 Cor. 11: 28). These impas- 
sioned expressions of his have often given trouble to Bible 
readers and expositors who were dull and cold, and could not 
sympathize with the ardor of the great apostle’s zeal. Such 
a soul as his, so filled with love to Christ, and love to the 
sinners Christ died to save, at such a farewell service, would 
naturally multiply and reduplicate his loving appeals and 
solemn warnings. When he paused, one or another of the 
brethren would have a song or a prayer, or all together 
would chant some psalm of David or new Christian hymn, 
and then the apostle would begin speaking again 

But however justified by exceptional circumstances, a very 
long sermon cannot expect to set aside the laws of human nature 
in all the hearers. We may be sure that Eutychus was not 
the only one who grew sleepy during these all-night services. 
It is manifest that the apostle did not consider his being 
borne down with deep sleep as an inexcusable fault; for 
otherwise he would not have restored him to life. Differences 
in constitution, in states of bodily health, in the habit of fixed 
attention, and in the development of devotional zeal, must 
always be borne in mind in passing judgment upon others 
under such circumstances. Some persons who really enjoy 
religious exercises, though at times unable to keep awake, 
feel a certain sensitiveness and humiliation ‘in attending, 
through fear lest they be the subjects of unpleasant remark, 
or seem an incongruous element in the solemn services. 

Let us not fail to observe that here also the exception 
proves the rule. Quite extraordinary conditions occasioned 
and attended this very long sermon ; and correspopding con- 
ditions will very seldom exist. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When he had gone through those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece (v. 2). Paul was an 
inspired apostle. He had special power from God for the 
doing of his work. Perhaps it was this that enabled him to 
know that he couldn’t do everything in a minute, but that he 
must take time for thorough work, and must say a thing over 
and over again, if he would expect it to stick in the minds of 
his hearers, It is the men who are not inspired, who suppose 
that half-work and hasty work will compass the end of work, 
and who think that when they have once said a thing plainly 
to their scholars, there is no need of saying anything more 
on that subject. 

When... a plot was laid against him, ... as he was about to 
set sail,.. . he determined to return [by land] through Macedonia 
(v. 3). It is a great thing to know when to run from danger, 





and when to stand and meet it. Often, more courage is 
needed to run than fight. A bull-dog knows just enough to 
be always ready for a fight. It takes more than a bull-dog’s 
character to decide when not to fight, and to stand by one’s 
decision,—even if one has to run in order to stand. In a 
community where duelling is still tolerated, it requires more 
of the spirit of Paul, and less of the spirit of, the bull-dog, to 
decline a challenge. In a community where duelling is not 
tolerated, but where unnecessary and irritating discussion is, 
it is easier to conform to the bull-dog’s standard, than to 
Paul’s, in times of temptation to such a discussion. It is not 
easy to say in advance just when a man should run rather 
than fight; but it is something for us all to bear in mind, 
that running often shows courage, where fighting would show 
cowardice. 

Paul . . . intending to depart on the morrow, ... prolonged his 
speech until midnight (v.7). Closing words are not easily 
closed. It is said that a woman usually puts more into the 
postscript of her letter, than into the text proper; and that 
a man commonly makes more of a call after he rises to go, 
than before then. “Farewell appearances” are more 
numerous than any other exhibits of players and singers; 
and the prolixity of the “last words” of those who are sen- 
tenced to death, has passed into an adage. There is a serious 
side, as well as a comical one, to thistruth Partings always 
have their sad aspect. No two persons can ever separate, here 
on earth, with a certainty as to their next meeting. And this 
uncertainty it is that gives a touch of pathos to even the most 
common-place earthly parting. Peculiarly is there a solem- 
nity in the last interview—and every interview may be the 
last—between a Christian teacher and those whose souls he 
loves. Your next meeting with your class may be your last, 
this side of the judgment. Improve it accordingly. 

There were many lights in the wpper chamber, where we were 

gathered together. And there sat in the window a certain young 
man, .. . borne down with deep sleep (vs. 8, 9). Heat and 
smoke in a close and crowded room are solid obstacles to an 
intelligent hearing of the gospel, even with an inspired 
apostle for a preacher. Ventilation is often an important 
means of grace. That young man who sought it in the win- 
dow, was doing his best to keep awake, even at the risk of 
his life. It is not fair to ask so much as that of any man— 
young or old; or of any woman either. Remember that, 
preacher and teacher; and see to it that your hearers have 
fresh air as a help to keeping awake, while you are giving 
them the gospel. I knew a minister who had the valves to 
all the ventilating pipes in his church centre right under his 
pulpit, and when he noticed sleepy hearers in any part of 
the house, while he was preaching, he would turn on fresh 
air, to their neighborhood, and so fit them to be wide-awake, 
if not profoundly interested, hearers. His example is worthy 
of mention, as over against the warning we get from the 
dangers of that badly ventilated room in Troas. 
As Paul discoursed yet longer, . . . he fell down from the third 
story, and was taken up dead. There is not much encourage- 
ment to long sermons in that incident. Nor are we to sup- 
pose that the sermon in this case was of no more than a proper 
length because Paul preached it. Inspiration gave Paul the 
power to know and to declare the truth, but it did not give 
him grace and wisdom for absolute inerrancy of action. 
But whether Paul did right, or wrong, in his long preaching, 
there is a bit of encouragement to both preachers and hear- 
ers in this little story. Even Paul couldn’t keep all his 
hearers awake, in a badly ventilated room, with an extra 
long service. That is cheering, to a preacher who sees some 
of his godliest people nodding. And the young man who got 
all the fresh air that an open window could furnish him, 
couldn’t keep awake after midnight, even to hear the parting 
words of the best preacher in the universe. That is comfort- 
ing to drowsy saints; and there are such, as we all know. 

He was hastening, if it were possible for him, to be at Jerusalem 
(v. 16). It is right to make our plans for ti:e future, and to 
do the best we can to carry out those plans, even though we 
are ready to give them all up at any moment »! the call of 
God Resignation is not shiftlessness. Submiso:.n of the 
will implies having a will which can be submitted. The 
Christian who is readiest to stop work, and to lay down his 
life, when God would have him quit working and living, is 
the Christian who is most zealous and determined in his life- 
work, while he is at it. A locomotive can run over a down- 
grade faster than a gravel-car can; and it can come to a dead 
stop half-way down, as the other cannot. The very steam 
which enables the locomotive to stop, is the force which 
gives it its added propelling power. Look ahead to your 
Jerusalem, and plan to be there on time, even while you are 
stopping, or running, by the way, as Providence. indicates to 
be your duty. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

The lessons of this quarter lie in the Acts. The teacher 
will find considerable similarity in the twelve lessons, so that, 
while the geography can easily be taught, he may be at a loss 
what to do for spiritual applications. Asa help to him, we 





shall, so far as possible, give a second title to each lesson, 


which will contain a hint as to the point we consider the 
most practicable in the lesson. The fact peculiar to this les- 
son, is the prolonged meeting in Troas. No other lesson in 
the Bible gives any account of such a meeting. Our title 
to-day will therefore be Paul at Troas; or, An all-night 


Before dwelling on the all-night meeting, however, let the 
teacher swiftly catch up the thread of the narrative, which 
we left six months ago. Then let him take up the story of 
travel contained in this lesson. In doing so, let him inci- 
dentally call attention to the things omitted by Luke. He 
gives no descriptions of scenery, of cities, galleries, temples, 
public buildings, manners and customs, as our modern trav- 
elers do. It seems as though theatres and gladiatorial shows 
had no attractions for this small company of Christians, for 
when they started away from Jerusalem they did not leave 
their religion behind them, as so many modern professing 
Christians do. Had they followed the methods of our times, 
Christianity would have died soon after its birth. No! They 
had one end in view, and that was, to preach Christ, and 
they stuck nobly to their purpose. Let the teacher also call 
attention to the slow rate of progress they made. Those were 
not the days of steam and electricity. This was not an 
unmitigated evil. For if good news did not travel fast, 
neither did bad news, and people did not have all the foul 
scandals of the world served up for them hot at their break- 
fast-tables through the press. “ It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good.” Having gone through the geography of the les- 
son and its record of travel (with the map, if possible, befure 
the class), let the teacher concentrate attention to the long 
meeting at Troas. Show the scholars why the meeting was so 
long. It was (a) because Paul was the greatest preacher 
living, and all were anxious to hear what he hadto say. His 
words had additional power, because, for the sake of the gos- 
pel, he had been beaten, stoned, imprisoned, plotted against 


for years past. This gave power to his words. (6) Because 


Paul had much to say. He not only had to preach the gos- 
pel, but wanted to give them the news with regard to the 
state of Christianity wherever he had been. Doubtless he 
also spoke of his own experiences by the way, and this per- 
sonal narrative lent deep interest to all the rest. Moreover, 
he had many things to tell them concerning the truths he 
had received through personal revelation. For he was an 
inspired apostle. (c) They would also have many questions 
to ask. Paul’s long discourse was undoubtedly broken into 
by many serious doctrinal questions, on which his hearers 
were anxious to obtain light. (d) Besides this, there were 
practical questions about church government and the like, 
which he often discussed. There was no New Testament in 
existence yet, and no theological seminaries and regularly 
ordained ministers, and the disciples had to turn to the apos- 
tle for all their light and instruction. (e) Finally, the disci- 
ples everywhere probably had a presentiment that this was 
Paul’s last visit to them, and they wanted to make the most 
of it. Thus we see that there were reasons enough for pro- 
longing the meeting till the break of day. 

The Picture.—Now go on tothe picture. Imagine it to your- 
self. A well-lighted crowded room in the third story. All 
attention riveted on the apostle. No one notices a young 
man seated on the window-sill, nodding heavily, and swaying 
this way and that way. Suddenly a noise and an exclama- 
tion of horror from the young man’s lips as he awakes to find 
himself falling. A ghastly thud, as the body strikes the 
ground. Some rush to the window and look out, and, seeing 
the body motionless, or (if it was very dark) hearing no 
moan, cry, “ He is dead ;” others quickly run down stairs to 
do what they can. A crowd with lights surround the body. 
One lifts the arm, but it drops like lead, as soon as released. 
One feels his pulse. There is no sign of life. “He is dead,” 
they solemnly say. Then some one says, “ Friends, make 
room, here comes Paul.’”’ They stand aside. Paul calmly 
steps up, looks at the prostrate body, stoops and (like Elijah) 
falls flat on the corpse. A change takes place. The boy 
revives. Exclamations of wonder and gratitude arise from 
all present. The ‘boy looks around with a conscious look of 
inquiry as who should say, “ What does all this mean?” 
They tell him. Then with gratitude and joy they all return 
to the upper room, and Paul falls to work again discoursing 
on spiritual themes till the gray dawn of the morning. Then 
come tender good-bys and embraces, and they part. What 
a meeting! What an experience! 

Now ask the scholars “ What was the most interesting thing 
in that meeting?” Of course they will say “the miracle.” 
Wrong. The most interesting thing was that, in that meet- 
ing, God was offering eternal life to all who listened. The 
young man died again at some future day. But if he 
accepted God’s offer, he is to-day in heaven, and has been there 
for eighteen hundred years, and will be there for eighteen 
million years more. Paul restored his body to life for a few 
years, but God offered to restore his soul to life forever. It 
is always so that spiritual things are the most interesting 
and important, because they last the longest. In this school 
to-day we have really the very best thing that they had in 
that wonderful meeting at Troas, for to-day again God offers 
eternal life to any scholar who is ready to accept. 





If there be time, the teacher may call the attention of the 
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class to all-night meetings of another kind, which abound in 
our times. Gamblers often stay up all night around their 
faro tables. Men and women dance all night at balls. 
Revellers carouse all night in saloons and dives in our cities. 
While many ungodly people would have found fault with 
Paul for keeping the meeting so late, they think nothing of 
staying out at parties till two o’clock in the morning. Some 
of them go so far as to say, “ Well, you see the evils of such 
prolonged religious excitement. A young man lost his life 
in consequence.” Yet they never thing that balls cost lives 
as well, with no apostle to restore the consumptive whose 
first cold was caught at the ball-room. Oh no! they never 
think of that. And yet,if I had to die at any all-night 
meeting, I had rather die at an all-night prayer meeting 
than at an all-night dance. Hadn’t you? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul.—His name and history will be quite new to some of 
your class, who have entered it since our studies of the early 
part of last year. Do not fail to let the older scholars who 
can do so, tell something of Paul’s life and work. Then 
supplement their answers to your questions by telling of 
Paul as a good man, who loved to call himself “a servant of 
Christ,” and who often, in his letters, said he was “an apos- 

. tle of Jesus Christ.” What is an apostle? It means, one 
who is sent. Paul had been sent by the Lord himself, who had 
called him by name, and said he was chosen to work for him. 
Do you remember where Paul was, and what he had been 
doing, when he was stopped on the way? Whose voice 
asked : “ Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Since that time, 
Paul had been a teacher, a preacher, and a missionary. He 
had traveled through many countries; he had suffered, too, 
for Christ’s sake, been abused and ill-treated, stoned, beaten, 
put in prison, been cold, hungry, tired, often hunted from 
place to place, and his friends had to hide him, or hurry him 
away from those who wanted to kill him. 

At Troas.—This was a city on the north-eastern shore of 
Asia. It was in Troas, when Paul was asleep, that he saw a 
man by his bedside, who said, “Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us.” Did Paul obey the voice? That was one of 
his missionary journeys; and as he traveled, he preached 
the gospel, and planted churches in different towns. He had 
visited Macedonia again, stopping in many places where he 
had [preached before, when he came to Troas at. this 
time There were with him, in Troas, seven men with 
‘strange names ; men from different churches where Paul had 
been; perhaps you will remember one of these men,—a young 
Christian named Timothy, whom Paul loved, and called “my 
son,” and who often helped Paul in his work. What do we 
call the first day of the week? When Paul was a young 
man, what was his name? He had been brought up a strict 
Jew, and all Jews kept the last day of the week as the Sab- 
bath ; but after Paul became a servant of Christ, he kept holy 
the first day of the week, and so did all Christians. What 
made the change? Who rose from the dead on the first day 
of the week? From that time, it was called the Lord’s Day, 
and the first day of the week became the Christian Sabbath. 
We do not know what Paul and his seven companions did in 
all the six days after they came. No doubt they saw the other 
Christians who were there, and made known to them and to 
many others who had not believed the gospel, that Paul the 
missionary was in Troas, and would preach on the first day 
of the week. 

Paul Preaching —We do not know much about the place 
where he preached ; but it was not in a synagogue, nor in a 
church like ours. The place where the meeting was held was 
a large upper room, in the third story of a house. Paul was 
going away the next day, and he had a great deal to say. 
We do not know at what time the service began, but Paul 
kept speaking until it was dark; they brought lamps, and 
lighted the room, for a verse says, “ There were many lights 
in the upper chamber where theyjwere gathered together.” 
Do you ever hear people complain of a long sermon? What 
would they have done if they had heard Paul at Troas’ He 
preached until midnight, and then something happened that 
made him stop suddenly for a while. 

A Young Man Asleep.—Did you ever see anybody asleep 
in church? It was warm and close in the upper room, with 
so many lights and so many people. The sermon was long, 
and a young man named Eutychus w. tired, and went 
soundly to sleep. He was sitting in a window, and the win- 
dow was open. What do you think would happen, if any- 
body in a crowd were soundly sleeping in an open window? 
Of course, the young man fell out, coming heavily on the 
ground, far down below. What would be the matter when 
such a person was picked up? Yes,—he was dead; and-his 
poor body must have been bruised and broken too. Paul 
went down through the crowd, took hold of the dead man, 
fell upon his body, and clasped him in his arms. He spoke 
to the crowd: “Trouble not yourselves, his life is in him.” 
Pau] felt that life was coming again into the bruised body, 
that the dead man had been made alive He left him, and 
went back to the upper room, to finish his preaching 

Breaking Bread.—For what does the golden text say the 





disciples came together? They were to eat the Lord’s Sup- 
per. In an upper room, in Jerusalem, years before, during 
the last evening of our Saviour’s earthly life, he took bread, 
gave thanks, then broke it, and gave it to his disciples to eat, 
as he told them that so his body should be broken. As they 
rested at table, sadly listening to his loving farewell, he said, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” From that time his 
disciples met, and, as Christians do now everywhere, they ate 
bread in remembrance of him. 

Leaving Troas.—The next day, Paul’s companions went 
in a ship around the coast, but Paul started alone, and on 
foot, that Monday morning, twenty miles across the land. 
At the place called Assos, they stopped, and took him on 
board the ship. Each day they sailed twenty or twenty-five 
miles, not so swiftly as our steamboats go now. They stopped 
each night at an island or harbor near some town on the 
shore, and on the fourth day came to Miletus, a city on the 
coast. Next week we shall learn what Paul said and did 
while there. Paul was on his way to Jerusalem, where he 
wanted to keep the feast of Pentecost and preach to the 
strangers he might meet. Did Paul spend any idle time? 
What was he always trying to do? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








NINE TRAVELERS’ TRAVELS. 


WHO? 


PAUL, LUKE, TIMOTHY, 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


WHITHER? 
From MACEDONIA to MILETUS. 


, WHY? 
TO SERRCH 
NOT FOR FOR THE 
RUINS RUINED. 





—BUT— 








SLEEPING THROUGH THE SERMON 


NEARLY MAY 
COST 
EUTYCHUS YOU YOUR 
HIS MORTAL IMMORTAL 


LIFE. 








THE LAST SUPPER 
OF PRUL AT TRORS WAS 


THE LORD'S SUPPER 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“There is life for a look.” 

“T’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger.” 
“ Knocking, knocking, who is there.” 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus.” 
“Saviour, more than life to me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whom and where was the longest sermon of which we 
have any record preached? (Title.) What ordinance was 
celebrated on that occasion? (Golden Text.) 

Who wrote the book of Acts? Which Person of the God- 
head is the actor inthe book? Through which apostle does 
he chiefly act in the first part of the book? Through whom 
in the latter part? How many missionary journeys did 
Paul ma'.c? Trace the first journey, name his companions, 
and give the chief incidents. Do likewise with the second. 
Throu ;h what regions did he first pass on his third journey. 
(Acts 8: 23.) What is the first city named in his third 
journey? How long did he remain there? Why did he 
leave? \Vhat route did he take into Greece? How was 
the responsibility of the disciples wherever Paul journeyed 
increased? (v. 2.) Is it right, or wrong, to change plans 
which in our best judgment we have made in the Lord’s 
work? (v. 3.) Who of Paul’s company went directly by 

‘and who as iag as possible by land, to Troas? (vs. 4-6.) 
‘long did #xa:days of unleavened bread continue, and 
what uid thé} conimemofate? Why did Paul nt leav: 
Philippi until after those days? Was there, or was there 
not,a church at Troas prior tothis visit? Was Pau) wise, or 
indiscreet, in preaching until midnight? What does the 
world often behold as it looks upon the church? (vs. 8, 9.) 
Is it, or is it not, wrong to sleep under the preaching of the 





gospel? How many instances of restoration to life are 
recorded in the Old Testament scriptures? How many in 
the Gospels? How many in the Acts? How did Paul’s 
method of work in this restoration compare with Elijah’s and 
Elisha’s? (v. 10.) How did it compare with Jesus’? What 
may we infer is the great object for which this incident is 
introduced into this dispensation and into Paul’s ministry ? 
What evidence have we of the observance of the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper by the early Church? (v. 11; 2: 42, 46; 
etc.) Did Paul regret having preached until midnight? 
Trace his journey to Miletus (vs. 13-16). 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue JewisH Prior Acarnst Pavi.—Religious toleration 
is not naturally an Oriental virtue. Richardson tells us that 
although he was reported to be a hakeem, or “ physician,” and 
a holy man, and was under the protection of the Muham- 
madan authorities, the Muhammadan children used to pursue 
him on the street, throwing stones, and shouting: “ Infidel, 
infidel! don’t you know you’ll burn in Gehenna forever, you 
infidel?” On one occasion a popular tumult was provoked 
and his life endangered, through his incautious tasting of 
food in public, during the Ramadin, or month of the Sacred 
Fast. The Rev. J. O. Barrows in his book, On Horseback 
through Cappadocia, tells of the Christian missionaries being 
pursued with cries of “Infidels, infidels, infidel dogs, you 
swine, you men with hats on,” and he adds. “ Indeed, I can 
hardly remember going through these streets without receiv- 
ing abuse from somebody.” This lack of toleration makes it 
difficult for an Oriental to understand that European Chris- 
tians can be tolerant. In the “ Hakayit Abdulla” it is told 
that when the Christian Church was opened at Singapore, 
the excitement among the natives was intense, a report 
having arisen among them, that the heads of all who were 
not Christians were to be cut off and presented to the Spirit 
who dwelt in the church! 


The Jews at the time of Paul] were somewhat less intoler- 
ant than the modern Muhammadans, as we learn from the 
Talmud. They received with kindness the heathen who 
observed the so-called seven Noachic precepts. But woe to 
the Jew who relapsed in any degree from Judaism, and woe 
to the proselyte who went back to his native heathenism ! 
“He must either be in all things an Israelite or be slain,” 
says the Talmud. “ Moses, our teacher, . . . has commanded 
us to compel all who come into the world, to receive the pre- 
cepts of the sons of Noah, and he who will not receive them 
is to be slain.” To slay Paul—the relapsed Jew—would 
have been a meritorious act in the eyes of the Jews of his 
time. 

One incidental point deserves mention. Why was it safer 
for Paul to travel by land through Macedonia than to go 
down to the seaport, Cenchrew, to take ship there? The 
reason is, that the Jews, with their keen trading instincts, 
had settled chiefly in the great seaports and emporia of trade 
throughout the civilized world. Paul thus, in entering a 
seaport, would find himself in the midst of a large body of 
Jews who had both the ability and the will to execute any 
plot against him ; while in the inland and provincial towns, 
the Jews formed a comparatively insignificant portion of the 
population. 


“THERE WERE Many Liours (literally, lamps).’””—In 
connection with this, it is worth noting that great quantities 
of lamps have been found in ancient Christian tombs. The 
common Oriental lamp was, and is, a shallow, oblong vessel 
of clay, containing oil, with a handle at one end, and a lip 
for the wick to rest on, or a small aperture for it to pass 
through, at the other. The illuminating power of these 
lamps is very small, and their power of defiling the atmos- 
phere is great. Hence the need of many lamps; hence, also, 
perhaps, the heavy stupor which fell upon Eutychus. In the 
early church, the “lighting of the lamps” was a regular 
“ office,” and was accompanied with the reciting of prayers 
and psalms. Most of the Christian lamps which have been 
found in tombs contain Christian symbols, such as The 
Good Shepherd, the Alpha and Omega, the Christ-mono- 
gram, and the cross. A common inscription on them is 
“The light of Christ shines to all.” To this day one of the 
things which surprises a stranger on entering a Muhammadan 
mosk isthe great number of suspended lamps which he sees. 
This is necessary from the smal! illuminating power of the 
lamps, and the great spaces which they have to illuminate. 


Tue Upper Room anp THE Winpow.—Not all Oriental 
houses have “upper rooms,” for many of them are only one 
story high. Where, however, the house. is two, or three, 
stories high, the “upper room” is the large and airy cham- 
ber beneath the roof. In many cases, this room projects three 
or four feet into the street, the projection being formed 
chiefly of. wood, with large latticed windows on its three sidcs, 
through which a cooling breeze blows. This seems to have 
been the kind of room in which Paul’s meeting was held. 
Eutychus was probably sitting in one of the windows in this 
projection, when he fel! asleep. Losing his balance here, 


his fall from the oriel would be unbroken until he reached 
the pavement. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_— p> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 


Farnetl’s Folly. By J. r Trowbridge 
Shepard, Price, $1.50. 


Custom and Myth. By Andrew Lang, M.A. 
Harper and Brothers. 


At Any Cost. By Kdward Garret. 
Mead, & Co. Price, $1.2. 


Vocal and Action-Language. 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


Out of the Wreck: or, Was ita victory? By Amanda M. Douglas. 
i2me, pp. 382. Boston: Lee aud Shepard, Price, $1.50, 


~—_ and Pearl, By Agnes Giberne, 12mo, unevees. pp. vil, 343. 
ew York; Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1. 


The Story of the Resurrection Told Seg More. By William a Furness, 
D.D, Imo, pp. 151. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


Fiaxie Prizzie Stories. Fiaxie tirowing Up. By Soptie ie 
illustrated, pp. 202, Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 75 cents. 


My Grandmother's Pictures. By Emma Marshall. 16mo, Illustrated, 
pp. 164. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, % cents. 


Old Umbrellas; or, Clarrie and her mother. By Agnes Giberne, 16mo, 


Hiustrated, pp. 142, New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, Price, 
ov cents. 


Norman and Elsie; or, Two little prisoners. 
illustrated, pp. 724. New York: Robert 
Price, $1.25. 


Heathercliffe: or, “It's no concern of mine.” By Emma Marshall. 
limo, a. pp, 128. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, 00 cents. 


Bilver Chimes; or, Olive. A story for children. 


i2mo, pp. 469. Boston: Lee and 


l6mo, pp. 312. New York: 


i2mo, pp. vi, 338 New York: Dodd, 


7 E. N. Kirby. 16mo, pp. 163. Boston: 


16mo, 


By L eaily Brodie. 12mo, 
Carter and Brothers. 


By Emma Marshall. 
i2mo, illustrated, pp. vili, 372. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers, Price, " wD. 


A Penniiess Girl: a novel, From the German of W. Heimbur, 
lated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
pincott & Co. 


, and other stories. By George Parsons Lathrop. (The Standard 
Series.) 12mo, pp. 2790, - Said ork: Funk and Wagnualls. Price, 
paper, 2% cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Poems of Sidney Lanier, Edited by bis wife. With a memorial a 
William Hayes Ward. I2mo, with portrait, pp. xii, 252. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.50. 


Knocking: the ere of Jesus at the door of the heart. A sacred 
monody. By J. KR. Macduff, D.D Syuare l6mo, pp. &. New York: 
bert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 


. ‘Trans- 
lomo, pp. 20, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
Price, $1.0». 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 


An honorable place in the development of popular 
art-illustration in America belongs to the house of Lee 
and Shepard, It is not many yearssince this firm began 
the publication of finely illustrated hymns and poems. 
This idea was too good to be confined to a single pub- 
lishing house; and now the annual publications in this 
department stream from the three sources of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, and form no inconsid- 
erable portion of the great flood of holiday publications. 
This year the same firm takes a step beyond its previous 
work in The Year’s Sketch Book, by Irene E. Jerome. 
This volume’ is an art-study of the changing year. It 
consists of an extensive series of engravings—landscape 
and floral—with illustrative letter-press from the poets 
and from the Bible. The first illustration starts with 
the early spring ; and the changes of the seasons, through 
summer, autumn, and winter, are portrayed with the 
touch of a delicate and sympathetic hand. It is the 
province of the best art, to make one see nature better; 
and judged by that standard this series of engravings is 
a success. The poetry of nature is here,—its truer and 
deeper being. Even winter, which is less rich in variety 
of pictorial effects than the other seasons, finds here a 
loving variety of delineation. The words of the poets 
or of the Scriptures which are set in the margins of the 
pictures are well chosen, so that, in most cases, a fine 
picture is wedded to noble words. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the volume is praiseworthy. The paper is 
thick and fine; the engravings show good press-work, 
and the whole is bound in plain brown and gold, and 
enclosed in a box of imitation alligator leather. 

When Sidney Lanier died—a Southern writer of rare 
individuality, known to adults as poet, musician, and 
critic, and to children as the best of boys’ editors—his 
work for the children was not allowed to perish. Two 
posthumous boy-volumes of his were published; and 
now a similar work is taken up by other hands. Last 
year we had the Cid; this year, Chevalier Bayard, by 
E. C. Kindersley. Both of these are re-editings, after 


*One Year's Sketch-Book. 4 Irene E. Jerome. 4to. Boston Lee 
and Shepard. Price, in box, $4.00, 
Chevalier Bayard. By E. C. 2 pamnaey 4to, illustrated. New York 
ane Mead, & Co. Price, $3.00. 
he jimeretee pg Fairy, for boys and girls. 
in ustrated by E. B. Bensell. “4to, pp. 117. 
inus Printing House, 


Little Bell, and other stories for boys and girls. By Margaret Vande- 
fins Llustrated by E. B. Bensell, 4to, pp. 120. Philadelphia: Ketter- 
nus Printing House. 


and Rh e% > for the Little Ones. By Mary J. Morrison. t2mo. 
New" ork: G, Putnam's Sons. Price, $2.00, 

The Armourer’s Apprentice. By Charloue M. Yonge. 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Lord Mayor; a tale of London in 1334. By Emily Sarah Holt. 


me. re frontispiece, pp. 344. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
rice, 


By Margaret Vande- 
Philadelphia: Ketter- 


mo New 


The Lord of the Marches; or, The story of R 
the fourteenth century. By Emily Sarah Holt. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
New York: Kobert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.1 


The Merchant Vessel: asailor-boy’s voyages to see the world. B 
Ghanian Nordhoff. 4to, illustrated, pp. xvi. 333. New York: Dodd, M sj 
& Co. Price, $1.50 


Perseverance Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Cen- 
By aneneare. Pre ry i2mo, illustrated. pp. x, 373. Boston: Lee 
a rice 


mtd, mh 7 SE ae lémo, Ulustraied. New York: 


er Mortimer. A tale of 





the manner of Lanier, of the old chivalrous chronicles, 
for the reading of boys. There is no figure in the 
records of chivalry more entitled to boyish admiration, 
or one whose study is more likely to raise the standard 
of boyish honor, than that of Chevalier Bayard, the 
knight without fear and without reproach, The story 
of his life is told by Mr. Kindersley, from the old 
chronicle, with perhaps more adhesion to the historical 
method than is necessary in a work of this kind, and 
with less use of the imaginative material to be found in 
the later French writers, than is called for in a book 
which deals with a character, which has become, in mod- 
ern literature, almost an entirely ideal one. 

Two new books from a little-known Philadelphia 
house are among the surprises of the year. The two 
books are The Absent-Minded Fairy, and Little Bell and 
Other Stories for Boys and Girls; both by one author, 
Margaret Vandegrift. The Absent-Minded Fairy is a 
piece of genuine humor; it is original in plan; and it 
has a hidden moral running through it. The other vol- 
ume is more like the ordinary book of children’s stories 
and poems. But both volumes appear in a dainty typo- 
graphical dress, with red- and blue- lined margins, and 
numerous water-color illustrations, These illustrations 
are fresh in conception, and are cleverly drawn. 

Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones is a compilation 
of recent children’s poems by Mary J. Morrison. The 
collection is quite extensive, making a handsome duo- 
decimo volume of more than two hundred pages. The 
poems range from the very simplest rhymes to juvenile 
poems, strictly so called. The compiler has done her 
work well; but the lack of pic. 'res somewhat interferes 
with the enjoyableness of the book, for children. 

Lovers of historical fiction—and this class includes 
almost all boys—will have an interest in the next three 
books. The Armourer’s Apprentice, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, is a story of English life in the early Tudor days. 
The name of the author is almost enough to guarantee 
the popularity of the book,—a popularity of which its 
subject and style make it worthy. Miss Yonge follows 
the growing passion for thoroughness by printing in 
her preface a list of authorities, for the descriptions and 
incidents of the text. A tribute to the same demand for 
accuracy is made by the now too prolific writer, Emma 
Sarah Holt, who adds to both her stories, The Lord 
Mayor of London, and The Lord of the Marches, a his- 
torical appendix. Both stories are historical novels of 
the time of Wiclif, and the scene of both is, of course, 
laid in England. The affected archaisms make the two 
books difficult reading for the young. 

For those who prefer the fiction of travel and adven- 
ture, a choice between four books is afforded by the 
present list. The Merchant Vessel, by Charles Nordhoff, 
is a new edition of a really commendable sea-story. 
Those boys who, last year, became the possessors of the 
new edition of the same author’s Man-of-War Life, will 
find this to be a companion volume, dealing with the 
merchant service, and just as full of adventure as its 
more warlike companion. The book is healthy in moral 
tone, and it paints the dangers and discomforts of sea-life 
just as frankly as it paints its pleasures. Quite different 
is Perseverance Island, by Douglas Frazar, which is one 
of the many modern Crusoe stories. The whole plan of 
the book is Jules Vernesque; that is, what is true in it 
is so mixed with the improbable and the impossible, 
that the whole becomes false and deceptive. Off to 
California, is a sensational story of the days of the gold- 
fever. It is adapted from the Flemish, by James F. 
Cobb, an English boys’ writer of some prominence 
Those who wish to see a Flemish view of “ the savage 
life of the inhabitants of San Francisco” (p. 65), may 
be interested in the volume. Even Ernest Ingersoll’s 
story of the Ice Queen, while healthy enough in some 
respects, is quite removed from the range of probability ; 
and perhaps the author himself would hardly recom- 
mend young boys and girls to camp out together in a 
hard winter season (as his heroine and heroes do), even 
if a New Testament were one of the “ necessary things ” 
taken, to read selections from on the “sacred day,” 
when that “fortunately found them in such a position 
that they could spend it quietly.” 





Three large octavo volumes, sent forth by three differ- 


ent publishing houses, have a certain domestic value | i 


which should make them available for household pres+ 
ents at the holiday season. Sunbeany: for the Home's @ 
very good collection of religious a'‘moral pie’ .s in 
prose and poetry, dealing with the-home*hnd thd'life of 
its inmates. It is plentifully illustrated. Our Famous 
Women is a series of lives of famous American women, 
written by representative American literary women of 
to-day. The biographies are, in generai, well done, 





giving the book a wider interest than belongs to the 
other two of the three. Mothers of Great Men and Women 
contains sketches of the mothers of great historical char- 
acters, from the mother of the Gracchi to the mothers of 
modern American representative men and women. All 
three books are well bound and printed. (Sunbeams. 
8vo, pp. 457, vi. Boston: D. L. Guernsey. By sub- 
scription.—Famous Women. 8vo, pp. 715. Hartford: 
A. D. Worthington.—Mothers. 8vo, pp. 647. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $3.00.) 


Professor Alfred J. Church this year abandons his 
series of stories from the ancient classical writers, and 
gives us, instead, a portraiture of Roman Life in the Days 
of Cicero, This is asubject which is capable of being 
made as dry as dust; and it is creditable to Professor 
Church that he has resisted the temptation to make it 
so. Although, in this instance, Professor Church does 
not write directly for boys, there is nothing either in the 
style or matter of his new book which would make it 
difficult reading for an intelligent boy of fourteen. For 
boys, and for general readers of a non-classical educa- 
tion, we do not know any book that gives a better deli- 
neation of life in the last days of the Roman republic, 
together with the chief political movements of that time. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 292. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
&Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Arius the Libyan, by Nathan C Kouns, was a story 
of unusual power, though its theology was also unusually 
heterodox. In Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina, first 
issued as a serial, and now published as a single volume, 
we have another study of early Christianity by the same 
author. This, like Arius, is a fresh, ingenious, and fas- 
cinating religious story, with the heterodoxy of the 
former story slightly toned down, or at least kept more 
carefully out of sight. Except for its departure from 
correct views of Christianity, the book would make an 
excellent story for the young. As it is, its tendency is 
dangerous. (1l6mo, illustrated, pp. 255. New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. Price, $1.25.) 


It is high praise to say that it is not often that so 
attractive a little volume of travel issues from the Ameri- 
can press as Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s Bermuda: an idyl 
of the Summer Islands. The sketches of Bermudan life 
and scenery are full of a simple and quiet beauty, full, 
too, of a vivid appreciation of nature and life. Mrs. 
Dorr writes with the sympathy of an artist and with the 
knowledge of a woman of cultivated literary taste. The 
volume is neatly made up, from a mechanical point of 
view, and is supplied with a good colored map. (16mo, 
pp. 148. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


As usual the Publishers’ Weekly issues a special 
Christmas number, with full lists of holiday books, and 
with select illustrations from the more prominent of 
them. The number is a model of neat typography, and 
has an artistic value of its ow», apart from the value of 
its holiday lists. A Christmas number on a like plan is 
also published by Scribner’s magazine, The Book Buyer. 


One of the brightest of the women’s missionary maga- 
zines is Woman’s Work for Woman, a monthly union 
magazine published by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church, at 1334 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, and by the Woman’s Presbyterian 
Board of Missions of the Northwest, at Room 48, McCor- 
mick Block, Chicago. The magazine supplies helpful 
information for missionary concerts. The December 
number includes a little group of articles on Syria, 
besides the news reports from various parts of the field. 
Children’s Work for Children is a similar magazine for 
children, The price of the adult magazine is sixty cents 
a year ; that for the children, thirty-five cents a year. 


A fine instance of the triumph of art over the difficul- 
ties of technique is to be found in a photograph, by 
C. W. Motes, of Atlanta, Georgia, entitled The Daughter 
of Danaus. The photograph represents a woman’s fig- 
ure, in Greek draperies and with the characteristic vase 
in the hand, The draperies hang with a naturalness 


|.and grace rarely attained in plastic art, and the photo- 


graph brings out the faintest lights and shadows with 
unique fidelity. A smaller photograph, in which the 
figure without the pedestal is about six inches jong, 
appeared in a recent number of The Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer; but, of course, some of the more delicate 
effects of the larger photograph cannot be seen in the 
smaller. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Well-dressed people don’t wear dingy or 
faded things when the 10c. and guaranteed 
Diamond Dye will make them good as new. 
They are perfect. Get at druggists and be 
economical. Wells, Richardson, & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. Le 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for alcoholism. 
Dr. C. 8. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years, but during the last 
two years has entirely abstained. He thinks 
the Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him” 


A Present to every Lady.—A 25 cent book 
on Art Needlework and Crazy Patchwork, 
with 100 new stitches and transferable designs 
and full instructions for the work, will be 
given to every new subscriber to Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s Fashion Quarterly. This offer 
only holds good to Jan. 1, 1885. The Fashion 
Magazine contains 120 large pages with over 
1,000 illustrations each issue, and is the cheap- 
est magazine inthe world. Cut out this notice 
and mail with 50 cents, the price of a year’s 
subscription, to SrRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Eighth and Market Sts., Philadel phia. 
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NOTES. 1885. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 





GRADED SERIES OF QUESTION BOOKS. 


Price, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Part I1.—Intermediate Grade 


15 Cents Each. 
QUESTION BOOKS. 
Part L—Senior Grade. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D, D. 


Part [I].—Little Learners. By Mary J. Capron 
Interleaved edition of Partl. Price, @ cents. 





GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


The Sunday School Quarterly. 
The Intermediate A ma ri 
The Children’s Quarterly. 
Teachers’ Editions of | and 2. b 
Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. 
Lesson Leaves. 


By Rev. 


«¥, A. 


by Mrs. M. G. Kinned = 


Kennedy. = 
100 ad ‘se 00 a year; single copies, monthly, § cents 


F. WN. Peloubet, D.D. Price, 20 cents @ year, 
wecents - 

16 cents 

# cents 


F. Schau ” > 
4 cents = 





w. A. WILDE & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 





A NEW AID TO THE STUDY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1885. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER. A monthly 
Magazine for Pastors, Superintendents, and Teachers. 
Edited by Secretaries Rev. A. E. Dunning and M. C. 
Hazard. Lesson Notes by M.C. Hazard, former editor 
of the National Sunday School Teacher, and late associ- 
ate editor of The Sunday School Times ; Pri De 
ment by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Will contain News from 
the Schools, News from our Missionary Sunday-school 
Work, Sunday-schoo! Methods, Reviews of Books, 
Literary Corner, Editorial Items, Contributions, etc. 
Terms: single copy, per year, 65 cents; 6 copies or 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Investors should read the 10 years’ ee 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
LAIRSVILLE, (Pa) LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Kev. T. 1NG, Principal. 


L ICAL ap T 
FARUCALIESTIPETE,, 
Re-opened 15th. J. w FA RES, DD. inctpal. 

VERY oT STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
ustrated 


valuable information free in the new IL 
° addons 7: Tounson besten, 


JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Cc, Allen, BLA 


HOME, Seen ane = 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


167 Bocuse St., + Students’ =, 




















x business or 


West t Chestnut Street Institute, Seno — 
Young Ladies and Little G 

Sept. 17, Voy a Chesterton. el Pe 
circulars ress the Prin., Mrs. J. A. 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles. 
ley Vassar, and Smith coll eges. receiv 

ellesley ¢ on our certificate. oy ns Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH. Prin. 


STAMMERING CURED 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 
Mr. George W. Galles, of the Philadelpbia Public 
r,has seen many cases before and after treat- 
a ‘I also refer to the publisher of The Sunda 
School Times by permission. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, 1033 eurtked Garden St., Philadelphia, 


SCHOOL AGENCY gitsr. 24,peze 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East lth St., N.Y. 
Ready December 15. 

YEAR BOOK of SERMON and 
GOLDEN TEXTS for 1885. 


D. Record of sermon text, 
. Bible —_ 





adiptia, es 

















By J. E. Kirrreper, D. 
— ext. weekly o 


endar, 
So very Scbeler sot t & Oe ee ae 
116 Rassaa Street, New Yor ‘ 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


Dg gpa of papers and Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, ean. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Just Published! _ 


STEELE'S NEW ASTRONOMY, 


Revised and re-written from the well-known and 
widely popular “ Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy.’ 
Fully up to the very latest development of the 
science, with important educational improvements 
en any previous manual. Treatment simple and 
popular. Size moderate, 


Sample copy, $1.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New Yerk. 








more to one address, 55 cents. Sample copy free. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS. Tenth 
Series. Sermons on the Lessons. “Invaluable to 
Sunday-schoo! teach ” Postpaid, $1.50. The other 
heips of the Society for 1885 greatly improved. 
Congregational Sunday-school & Pub. Society, 

BOSTON. 
GEO. P. SMITH, Agent. 











PRANG’S 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CALENDARS. 


ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED, 


For Sale by ali Dealers. 





INVALUABLE 


FOR THE 


Bible Student and the General Reader 
THE HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing 38 Benntifelty colored maps and 
many val le statis’ 
Ames the specia) ll of the Atlas are: 


ree i map . bay Bible Lands. 
Palestin 

r map of Egypt ‘ond the Seudan (Cush, of the 
mye 

A map of Central Afries chewing recently estab- 
lished trading-posts. e latest and most accurate 
—- of the region Dablished. ) 

Also, a map of the new Standard Railway Time of 
the United States; acommercia! map of the United 
States; special maps of representative American 
Cities; railway maps of al! the States of the Union; a 
map showing most recent Polar Explorations; anda 
new map of Alaska. 


If you cannot obtain it of your bookseller. send 50 
cts. to the publishers, and receive it, postpaid, by mail. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co,, Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


BapyHoon. = BABYHOOD 


BABYHOOD. : me” Te - . 

Ss nota’ eves e. undertakes a 
BABY HOOD. task wholly new in periodical litera’- 
BABYHOOD. ture—that of gathering and presenting 
BABYHOOD. > parenuis 4 ye — eye 

the care of infants, and on all topics 
BABY HOOD relating to oursery life. " 
BABYHOOD. ber number r Contains: “ Bab 
BABY HOOD in Winter,’ y MARION 
BABY HOOD iteration of Milk,’ 


BABY HOOD 








tion of Youtnfut Yul Beauty,” by Haney T. 
BABYHOOD INCK; “ Vacctnation,” by LeRoy M. 
Yace, M. D: De tments of * Nur: 
BABYHOOD Heips and Novelties: " “ Baby's Ward 
BABYHOOD. rove;”** Occ and Aimu 
BABYHOOD t Mursery ‘Liloratere. "etc. Price, a 50 
" a year; l5centsacopy. Address 
BABY HOOD BABY HOOD,” 18 Spruce St., N. Y. 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 
from the best stories, rhymes, and 9 


pictures. for little folks in av?’ 











ten years of St. Nicuo- 


300 

Las Magazine. '@) 
: pages and 
od 7 AN 500 illustrations ; 


ot colored frontispiece, 


exquisite bindin First 
* Nac 15,000. Price, $2. All 


dealers, or Tar CENTURY Co, N.Y. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL pasa anti of all ull kinds. 








GUNS, 914 Arch Street, P 


|CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIME! 


Our Christmas Music 


For this year is ready. 
Star of Hope! A beautiful responsive se 


~ consisting of seven choice, origt 
songs, with selections of scripture for alternate read- 
ings, address, etc., easy and e ive; unquestionably 
the best thing of its kind extant. Price, $4.00 per 
hundred. By mail, postpaid, & cents each, or 60 cents 
per dozen. 


Hull’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 


Six choice new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, &2.00 per hundred, mail, postpaid, & 
cents each; 36 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 


for 1881, 1882, and 1883, will be kept 
Back Numbers in stock and cash orders filled at 
sight. Prices same as above, 


ONE EACH of the four numbers mailed on re 
ceipt of 10 cts,; with Star of Hope included, 16 cts. 
Sunday-school Music Books! 


Jewels of Praise.—Ocr tert, Das, 8 Sine selec 
Price, $30 per hundred. 


also has a 
Gem of Gems, #0 Ww..5."0 
which is still fresh and sparking. 
, B30 per hundred. 


Specimen copy of either book, 25 cents in paper; 
35 cents in boards. Address, 


ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Xmas Music: 


Our issues for 1884 are declared to be 
even better than those that have been 
so popular in previous years. Examine 
them. 





amount of Christ- 
the highest order, 








Star of Promise. Rosver Lowny. 16 pages” 


$4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
Saint Nicholas’ Visit 7° ™** S"°Ct. norous 


Cantata, songs, and recitations, by W. H. DoaNng, 
Mus. Doc. 56 pages. 


$20 per 100; 25 cts. each by mail. 


Carols by the best h A 
Annual fe. 15. Cafole by, the best authors. 


$3 per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
One of each of above sent on receipt of 30 cts. 





Antbems, Carols, Services, Cantatas, for Christmas. 
A full catategne ant sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HOLY VOICES. | 


Revs. FE. 8. LORENZ ona ISATA H BALTZELL 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schovls, 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy sa.0 pe mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post paid #8 r dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid ; $30.00 — rhundred by express. 
Specimen Ws"s ar ue ee to ogee 
BUSY, ablisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by Th ad 









Bewesr, Lye and 
the ——.. 
a ton Soont ND PUB. 


Beer Boox for Sunday 
Is BRIM FULL OF Gams. 


a, on 






Bcboo 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! Frenec™" Sw 


ne copy mailed 35c. om . Hoop, 1018 Arch § St, Phila 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, 
Social Science, and Literature. 


Edited by Professors of Andover Theological 
“Seminary. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR 1885 


Will be of the same general character as the volumes 


for 1884, which have commended themselves so s 

nally to the favor and confidence of the religious 2 
lic. It treats with ability, learning, and candor, those 
questions which specially appeal to religious readers, 


and cannot fail to be heartily welcomed by all who 
wish the best and freshest thought on matters of the 
deepest interest. 

in Theology, the REVIEW advocates 


ve 
Orthodoxy, and discusses with reverent fr m the 
im portan ‘subjects which challenge the attention of 
the religious world. Jf is wholly unsectarian. 

The Review has very valuable departments of 


Archeological and Geographical Discoveries, Theo 
logical and Religious Intelligence, Editorial ‘Papers 
on ae rs ics, and careful Book Reviews, 
THEW TERS for the Review are leading clergy- 
men and opel lars in various religious denominations. 
BH The REVIEW discusses many questions of pecu- 
liar interest to Sunday-school teachers. 
Single number, 30 cents; yearly subscription, $3. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Houghton, Mitilin,& Co.'s 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
To the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyan, With or- 
namental title-page and fifty-six magnificent full- 
page illustrations. Bound in a new style, the covers 
being designed by Mr. Vedder. Folio, $25. 
HOLMES’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 
Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With Portrait, and numerous designs by well- 
known artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound. Cloth. $5; morocco or tree calf, $10, 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. Llustrated beauti- 
fully by F.8.Cuugcn. Tastefully bound, $2.50. 
Two Compten Boys. By Avcustus Hoppin. Li- 

lustrated by the author. $1.50. 


Recollections of Auton House. A charming book 
for children. By Avueustus Hoppin. Fully il- 
lustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1.25. 

The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. ScuppERr, 
author of the previous Bodley books. Lilustrated, 
$1.50. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides Making Money. By Jamxs 
PakRTON. Witb Portraits. $1.25. 





RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Textand Verse. Selections from the Bible and the 
writings of Joun G. WHITTIER, for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND. 75 cents. 

Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. SINNETT, author of 
“The Occult World,” etc. American Edition, with 
new Introduction written for it. $1.25. 


Continuity of Christinn Thought. 
ALEX. V.G. ALLEN, D.D. I2mo, $2.0. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of 
his Origin. By JonN Fiske, author of “ Our 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ete. $1.00. 

On the Threshold. An Admirable Book for Young 
Polks. By T. T. McunGeER. ith Thousand. $1.00. 

Lamps and Paths. Sermons for Children. By Rev. 
‘T. T. MUNG@ER, author of “On the Threshold.” $1.00, 

Some Heretics of Yesterday. By Rev. 8. E 
HEBRICK, D.D. $1.50. 

Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier 
Calendars for 1885. Mounted on beautifully deco- 
rated cards, after designs by well-known artista. 
Printed in colors, and with Portraits. Each, $1.00, 


By Rev. 





*,* For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, 


BOSTON. 





1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 
international S. S. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block torm, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different practical thoughts each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or address 


JAMES ARNOLD, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


“ Associates daily duties with sacred privileges.” — 
BISHOP WARREN. 4 py 


aes ae expositions of the Scriptures.” — 
Rev. McCoox. 


“It ‘ie ht to contribute not a ue 4.3 ‘waaned study 
at home.”—Tue SuNbDay SCHOOL T 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE 


i. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form’ ly Smith, English, &Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
aa SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


& Promise Book £28324" #28804. 


RESBYTERIAN FE - 
P Rion. ‘BOARD RD of EFUBLICA 
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EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen vears ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance, 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


END FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Ne 
WO tional Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, Philad’ Lo 


IOGRAPHICAL MAGASINE. 
on trial for cts. L. KLO PSC 


la pb 3 months 


'T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Publishers. 12 “Astor 


~ Send to H. H. Carter, wholesale station rT, 3 Beacs 
8t., Boston, fer sam ples of cards, paper and caveles 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, —* include ndueamenct 
From | to 4 copies, one — ~ 42.00 each, 
cf 5 to 9 copies... 
“ wld copies... we 4 - 
ite ™ 
jonate rate. 


‘oport 
To the person forming aclub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free, 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one gddress, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
——— and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent according] 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 












Additions may be made at a time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as orsaneny ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
pa, 


r. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a ane 
one address, or sent separatel to the mem the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the Fe rT has 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that Pod maper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time Kereapter’ the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time trat he has received it. The pers for a wih 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, uniess a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
4 nged should be careful to name not only the post- 

ce to Lig 2 they wish s sent, but also the one to 
which ft as been sent, All addresses should include 
both teu y and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other fon, 
son than the one wee sent the previous i ee 


such m will ob the publisher by stati: 
the club “y subscribes ~+% r tekes the Ba of te cn = 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of haying but 
few teachers, cannot form rage clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school “~4 less than 

twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
orde in the club is not less than the full number of 

teachers in the school. his does not mean that 

must actually be a subscriber, but that th 

number of copies ordered must not bé less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required Any of copies in excess 
eS Ly roms number, may be ‘subscribed for at the 
Teachers me household 


pany Hy lp send = 
the 








ae > atutsinamt ‘A 

number a school. For example: If 
there are seven Ncashvene in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


An oxtrocny cannot be given to one awtpe forms a 


club on this plan “ for the smaller schoo 
Enough cop! a any one issue of the r, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


free upon application. 
Ifa more thorough examination ot iw paper is de- 
sired than can be had Shrongh, reed specimen 
copies of single issue, the publisher wil send (in a 
age to one address) any number of copies eac 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of t cents 
per a A copies, for instance, would 
ts for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, B. C., will send The Ame rican 8 School 


Times, post free, for a to any eiiress n Great 
Britain for ten sili ‘prepaid. © paper Mwill be 
sold by ‘all t rincipal new: -. price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_P. 0. Box 1550. 


New Book by y Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS, 


Bolas scourses and Notes on the Books of 
ae ew Testament. By the Rey. Ww. 
ARRAR, D.D. One volume, 8vo, cloth. $3. 50. 
This new work by the popular author of “ The Life 
of Christ,” has but Just reached us from England, and 
cannot but prove a most acceptable present for a clergy- 
man, or for any one interested in religious books, 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


“*lffourne for gee Comfort of Invalids and 








ourners. By the Author of “Sunshine and 
Starlight, 
Square 16mo, cloth... «sve fO cts. 
gilt edge... poeceececees cts. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
390 West 23d Street, "New York. 


THE GIFT OF THE SEASON! 


GEIKIE'S 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE 


“In itself a whole library.” 











For sale at principal bookstores, 
OR BY 


JAMES POTT & oO., Publishers, 


New York. 








HE Lutheran Church Embraces ONE- 

HALF PROTESTANT CHRISTENDOM. 
Numerically THE FOURTH IN THE U. 8. 
Fully set forth in 


Stall’s Lutheran Year-Book for 1885. 


19% pages; Lifeof Luther; full statistics; maps; 
illustrations; names and post-office addresses 


of alithe (37 Lutheran ministersinthe U.S. 
and Canada. Price 25 cents, ~paid. 

Sold by all } Lathornn we ouses. Order 
through any local or send direct tothe 


editor, Rev. SY LVANUS *STALL, Lancaster, Pa. 





A FEW BOOK NOTES. 


Mr. Gronex W. CaBLe has now published his 
delightfal history of the Creoles of Louisiana, a 
pl t to his novels dealing with 
these quaint and curious people. Tt is more than a 
contribution 
to mere local 
history. Mr. 
Cable is 
keenly alive 
to the dra- 
matic points 
of his story. 
The Boston 
Advertiser 
remarks: 
“His whole 
narrative is 
vividly real- 
istic and in- 
teresting.” A PICTURESQUE CORNER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
Mr. Pennell's illustrations are exquisite. Thereare 
two editions, one at $3.50, and the other, in extra 
gilt and encased in a handsome box for holiday 
gifts, $5.00. 

A book, which it is impossible to adequately de- 
scribe, is Mr. A. B. Frost’s Stuff and Nonsense, though 
doubtless Mr. Frost's name is, in itself, enough to at- 
tract attention tothe volume. There are nearly one 
hundred pictures in the book, every one of them won- 
derfully clever and comming, and, as a writer in the 
Art Amateur, says : 
“If anything more 
mirth-provoking 
has ever been print- 
ed, we have never 
seen it.”’ It istobe 
regretted that it is 
not possible to print 
a satisfactory speci- 
imen of Mr. Frost's 
drollery in the ordinary newspaper column. The 
picture given with this is much reduced; it is one 
of the exceeding funny illustrations to the “ Fate 
of a cat,” suffering from the effects of “rat poison.” 
The volume is octavo. Price, $1.50. 

Tus O_p-FasHioneD Farry Boox, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, deserves to rank, as it does, with the 
best tales of by-gone days. 


* A collection of twenty-three stories of the kind Lng 
children used to like hugely and do still, we fancy. 
Harrison's tales display a good deal of invention, and they 

are sweetly and — y written.”"—R. H. Sropparp, 
in Mail and Express 


Miss Rosina Emmet accompanies the stories with 

















nearly a hundred charming drawings, graceful and 
quaint, altogether in sympathy with Mrs. Harrison's 


text. Square octavo, $2.00. ‘There have been 
now about 200,000 of Marion Harland’s books on 
culinary and household matters sold. It seems 
hardly necessary to say anything more as to the 
quality or worth of her writings. Zhe Common 
Sense in the Household Calendar is just as good a 
collection of housekeeper’s recipes as the author's 
book, Common Sense in the Household which has 
been used in more than 100,000 families. Each 
daily leaflet contains appropriate cooking recipes, 
and a few words of advice or information. The 
card upon which this pad is mounted, shows a 
pleasant picture of the author inher library. Price, 
$1. For sale everywhere throughout the country. 
—One or two other books deserve mentioning 
now that the holidays are approaching, Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s sumptuous volume, Rodin Hood, for instance. 
The volume was published last year in a luxurious 
leather cover at $4.50, It is bound this year incloth 
for more general circulation at $3.00. Itis notmore 
suited to children than to mature readers who ap- 
preciate a most consistent and elaborate example of 
book illustrating. The literary editor of Harper's 
Magazine was not far out of the way when he spoke 
of it as “ Qur ideal of a Christmas Souvenir.".—— 
The Stories by American Authors has now reached 
the eighth volume. The series has achieved a great 
success. The coraplete set only costs $4.00. Sin- 
gle volumes may be had from all bookstores and 
newsdealers at 50 cents each.——The Book Buyer 
Christmas Annual is now ready. It contains a hun- 
dred pages and many new and interesting features, 
The frontis- 
piece is an en- 
graving of Hé- 
bert’s beautiful 
“Madonna of 
Deliverance,” 
by Mr.G. Kruell, 
Among the 
writers whoare 
represented are 
Frank R. Stock- 
ton, H. H.Boye- 
sen, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Mrs. 
Burton Harri- 
~son, H. C. Bun- 
ner, Daniel C. 
Beard and Ros- 








siter Johnson. This Christmas number isincluded 
in the very low subscription price, 50 cents per an 
nom. It is sold separately for TEN Cents, and 
may be found at all news stands, elevated railroad 
stations, etc., ete., or may be ordered direct from 
the publishers, 


CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 


VERY 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
| ATTRACTIVE. BOOKS. | 


A BIBLE PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D., author of “ Illustrated Rambles in 
Bible Lands,” “ Pearls from the East,” etc.. etc. 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated. Price,75 cents. 

This book will be one of the most popular and suit- 
able gift-books for a boy or girl. Dr. Newton, in this 
portrait gallery, is at home, genial and good. 

IN AFTER YEARS. A sequel to “Through the 
Winter,” by the author of ‘On the Way Home,” 
etc. 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

All who have read “ Through the Winter ”’ will wel- 





) come this book. 
THROUGH THE WINTER SERIES. 


This popular 
series will consist of “Through the Winter,” “On 
the Way Home,” and “In After Years.” Three 
12mo booksinabox. Price, only #4. 

DIDLEY DUMPS; or, John Ellard the Newsboy. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. By F. Ratchford 
Starr, M.A., author of“ What Can I Do?” (A ques- 
tion for professing Christians.) “May I Not? or, 
Two Ways of Looking Through a Telescope,” and 
“ Farm Echoes.” 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
75 cents. 

The royalty on the sale of this book is donated 
author to the Newsboys’ Aid Society of Philadelp: 
WEE DAVIE. By the Rey. Norman Macleod, D.D. 

New edition, with an Introductory Letter by the 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., narrating the circum- 
stances in which the story was written in his 
manse, 16mo,cloth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By Agnes 
Giberne, author of “ Gwendoline.” 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 306 pages. Price, $1.25. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. New edition. 
A verse of Scripture with words of comment or 
illustration for every day in the year. 18mo, cloth. 
Gilt side stamps. 249 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

OUR PICTURE BOOK, 1885. The four large papers, 
the Youth’s World, Truth in Life, Illustrated 
Treasury of Knowledge, and Sunday Hour, for 
1884, in one volume, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00, 

SUNDAY AT HOME, 1884. The bound volume of 
this popular magazine will be ready shortly. 
Price, $8.50. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 

10 Bible House, New York. 


DON’T 
HAVE 


LIKE EVERY ONE ELSE. 
Get new designs like the MILDMAY CARDS. First 
shownin this country last year. See description below 


MILDMAY PRIZE SCRIPTURE CARDS 
BY MAIL. 


I have imported a full me of br owe 
For Chris mas and N ecards are 





MS |CARDS 


f i 
prewtilrrieciesce: mmetaned iis 
compliments o each one contains some 
Scuptyre Tex : hander a bearing on Christmas or 


are entirely new,and no more a 
preerinte gift its be bestowed npon a friend. Iw 

hem securely by mail, made up in cieabenn 
suitable for all ages, or, if those who order will state 
whether they are for adults or children, I will make 
suitable selections. 

or a selection of 8 
“ a oe 

largest)‘ « lt 
Together with a camtiier fringed card. 

In addition to the above I will send superb selec- 
tions from the following well-known publishers :— 
Marcus Ward & Co., L. Prang & Co., 
Hildersheimer & Falkner and Tuck. 

SELECTIONS BY MAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
23 cents, :  oande including 1 very nice card. 
Cent 9 cards and 1 handsome dankie fringed 


orl large and fine cards with 1 fine frosted card. 
St. » 2 beau l cards and beautiful double fringed 


OANVapelans AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
D. R. NIVER, Publisher & Bookseller, 








1ON. Pear! St., ALBANY, N.Y- 
B to afly Supt. orSecy. 4 
00 ers, etc. Best ~~ Free sam- 
ples Tickets, 
MOST COMPLETE and ACCURATE 8. 
Shows the condition rat the Schoo! at a glance, Seouee - — 


Send for descriptive price list. 

maps a enteenk 100 hints to teach- 
EILERS” INTERNATIONAL §, $. RECORD "p>: 
Sunday or Sek entire 4 quarters, If properly kept will stimulate 





i, oe mee enn $1.00, » $$, LESSON 


GOLDEN TEXTS & INTER, $. $, LESSONS cs, 


in a bea ble-fold, on a «Ry. 
gold ant “ive colors, Handvomest py pest, L Peane te gree one 


scholar for next year. 
Ae ars, SUNDAY SCHOOL i REQUISITES, te, 
A. EL & CO., Pub., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPURGEO _ og? Shdie bint anes ed with | 


la 
YOouUNe’s conconD ANE CE. Send ‘or circular 
topublishers. Funk & Ww ‘agnalls, l0and Dey at.,. N.Y. 


CA R D FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


list free. SSODENOUGH & 
GORAP: BOOK 1K PICTURES. Send 10, 25, or 50cts. 





WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St. sean Be 
for sample lot. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 





retarned. O.5S. BUNNSLL, 706 C ut'St., Phila. 


GET THE BEST!! 


Is it wise, in order to save a 
trifle, to give your children cheap 
papers, with poor pictures and 
matter ? 

Send for samples of our pa- 
pers, and compare them. 


CHILD’S PAPER, monthly, - $12 a 100. 
MORNING LIGHT, monthly, - $/2 a (00. 
APPLES OF GOLD, weekly, - $35 a 100. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. York. 


The Youth's Temperance Banner, 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House publisn a beautifully illustrated four-page 
Monthly Paper for Children and Youth, Sabbath- 
schools, and Juvenile Temperance Organizations. 
Each number contains several choice engravings, a 
piece of music, and a great variety of articles from the 
pens of the best writers for children in America, 

TERMS: MoNTHLY—Cash in advance, including pos- 
tage. Single copies, one year, 25 cents; one hundred 
copies to one address, $12. For any number of copies 
over four to one address, at the rate of 12 cents per year. 

SEemMI-MontTHLY—Single copies, one year, 40 cents; 
four copies and over to one address, 24 cents each. 
Samples sent free. 

Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


“THE TEACHER'S IDEAL” 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


CURRICULUM. 
By George F. Root. 


The Best PIANO INSTRUCTOR ever pub- 
lished. Price, $3.00, by mail. Specimen 
pages free. Published by 

JOHN CHURCH | & CO., 


Cincinnati, O 
For sale by all Book and "Mosic Dealers. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


As an educator for the 
little ones this most 














/ ivetadiions sell it. 


Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Singie Copies, 15 cts. 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 276 pages, price, 91.25. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 











The Atonement for Sin and Sickness. 


The most Sonne and helpful book on faith- 
healing publish Send stamp for full circular, with 
contents, to gy author 

Carr. ELSO CARTER, CuesTER, Pa 





Catalogue os 


Price List 


oF 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 

is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 

Wanamaker & Brown, 

OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘ 














. | Bos 00K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


WANTED Forour unparalleled work. A boundless 
harvest. * 30 orders in 4 days;” * 60 or- 
ders in 3 days;” “‘ Never less than 15a 
AGENTS day,” —are agents’ reports. Terms free. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Menshers 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
$500 to \e 
sixteen assessments in Jour years. 
AGENTS” w ANTED, Liberal Commission 
Send for circulars to C. SPENCELEY, Secretary 





No, 4 Exchange Place, or *P. O. Box 1644, Boston, Mass 


A i et 
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December 20, 1884.] 
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GAanamaker’s. 


PHILapazuruta, December 15. 

For a fortnight we have 
lived in holiday air, seen holi- 
day sights, and felt the in- 
spiration of the holiday spirit. 
Lhe store began to put on a 
holiday appearance as soon 
as the gift-goods came. 

A part of the store has 
come to be known as the 
gift-quarter, because of the 
glitter of gifts there for 
several] weeks before the 
giving-time! It is fullof the 
light of silver and gold and 
brass and bronze and spelter 
and glass, made even more 
brilliant with leather and 
plush and wood. 

Gifts at Christmas by no 
means stop at these gorgeous 
things. If you look beneath 
the surface, even under the 
glitter of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna bric-a-brac, you will 
see provision for a far more 
serious giving. 

“Look at the silk and dress 
goods quarter, which puts a 
double girdle almost around 
the store. It is larger and 
fuller of things and people. 
Multitudes satisfy the giving 
propensity with the stuff for 
a dress. 

Look at upholstery. The 
giving-time suggests new 
curtains, cover for lounge, 
lounge itself, or whatever 
may be wanting at home. 
The southeast corner is full 
of people; and never were 
the stuffs of upholstery so 
abundant. 

Look at laces. This dainty 
merchandise of little weight 
and bulk is commonly kept 
in a pleasant out-of-the-way 
corner. A little room is 
enough. But so many peo- 
ple are here; and people 
must have room. Those 
rows of people southwest of 
the centre, a hundred at once, 
are looking at laces. Gifts 
of laces are rather rare, per- 
haps; but a,million or two of 
people are coming. All that 
room is needed. 

Look at linens, handker- 
chiefs, blankets, things to 
make the bed pretty as well 
as warm, down quilts, and 
quilts not down. That whole 
southwest corner is rich in 
more than merchandise ; it is 
rich in rare honesty of linen. 
No cotton for linen there. 
How many handkerchief 
stocks in all America do you 
think, are free of cotton? 
How many in all the world 
so rich in linen? One would 
think there had been a famine 
of handkerchiefs. Only 
Christmas is coming; and 
people know that where a 





quarter goes furthest an 
eagle is safest. Skip blankets 
if you like; but not those 
quilted and tufted quilts of 
chintz, sateen or silk and 
down. Winter is coming as 
well as Christmas. Under 
that imponderable down 
what lightsome dreams may 
lift the burden off the com- 
fortable sleeper! 

If we mention glass and 
china, think you only of what 
enriches the snowy linen of 
the table? Walk a mile or 
two about those islands of 
beauty in the northwest cor- 
ner yonder, above and below. 
If a gift must be useless, here 
are plenty. If useful, plenty, 
If rich and beautiful beyond 
your thinking of use, what 
better than clay ? 

A book is the kindest of 
gifts. It pleases, enriches, 
praises; all overits innocent 
pages are signs of feeling too 
subtle for written or even 
spoken words. Are you 
thinking of gift-books ? We 
are thinking of history, poetry 
romance, philosophy; the 
solidest, truest, wisest, deep- 
est, loftiest signs of human 
worth. Do you see the ta- 
bles and shelves and roof 
above the shelves overfull 
and straining under the 
weight of books? It is paper 
and binding that bends the 
boards. Not all book-gifts 
are weighted with kindly 
meaning. A gift of a book 
is the richest or poorest of 
gifts according to the read- 
ing between the lines. A 
book that is chosen only for 
Christmas is empty. 

Shall we turn to carpets 
and rugs, and tell of Christ- 
mas preparations. 

Shall we tell of that piece 
of furniture the place for 
which you are thinking of ? 

Of gloves ? of snug and 
cheery hose ? of shoes? of 
overcoat? of wrapper? of 
dolman ? of sealskin , beaver, 
and lynx? Men do not know 
what is good for them. Do 
women ? 

Wherever we tura, the 
gifts that bear most of the 
giving spirit are gifts of use; 
they may be even gifts of 
homely humble use. They 
are meaningless gifts that are 
nothing but gifts. 

The store is full of mer- 
chandise. It is your giving 
spirit that is to make it shine 
with the kindly light. 

Joun WaANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-hall square. 
— 














Waste’’ Kmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
| 40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


| get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
; 


WHITMAN! 


THE 
Great Holiday Gifts 


IN NEW AND RARE CONFECTIONS. 
Chocolate and Bonbons, 
NOW READY, 


FOR CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


TOGETHER WITH A BRILLIANT IMPORTATION OF 


RICH FANCY BOXES. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
S. W. Corner 12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


ATMORE’S 
CE MEAT. 


TRADE MARK. 


















ce ae ESTABLISHED 1842. 


SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


CENUINE ENCLISH 


PLUM PUDDING. 


: ASE YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S. 
It is prepared with the most scrupulous care from the choicest materials. 


FR Te SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH 


1 , My) | Ti; This knife is, and a good deal better 
e : z li, to whittle with. Price, $1, post- 
oa % CAG 6), paid. Blades file-tested 








and replaced free it 
soft or flawy. Cut 
me Bate size. 
es; compact, 
g. Send for 48- 


Maher & Grosh, 


28th St., Toledo, Ohio. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIERS 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustra- 


ting the new things in every department of 
fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Four pages of new music, in most cases 
original, either vocal or instrumental. 









Snodgrass, 
M urray & Co. 


Market and Ninth Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


CLOTHS 





\ FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS) every numser contains 


The price of all kinds of Dry Goods, to- 
gether with descriptions and engravings to 
show what they look like. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Valuable original articles, mostly illus- 
trated, on subjects that treat of the adorn- 


Sealskin Cloths, 
Dress Cloths, 
Cloakings, 
Ulster Cloths, 
Stockinettes, 


Men’s Suitings, 
Boys’ Cassimeres, 
Trouserings, 
Overcoatings, 
Velveteens for 





; ment of the person, the beautifying of 
Astrakans, Smoking Jackets, home, and the newest things in art needle- 
Velveteens, Corduroys. work. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF CLOTHS AT RETAIL. | EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Instructions how the distant consumer can 
shop as satisfactorily and as economically 
as residents of the city. 

Price, 60 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 

} STAMPING Send usa stamp and we will send 

j you instructions for stamping on 

| Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will not rub off. Send | 
oe 


Strawbridge & Clothier 

we will send also ‘ 7 

1528 ‘Degigns “tor stamping and’ Vaney “Work: | Eighth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
Y 














T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. ention this paper. — nents sat - 
ART EMBROIDERY: 


ry STAMPED on FRINGED LINEN. BOOKS ON 
dies Sample Tidy and be egy of Tidies, 
Splashers, and Doilies, for 40 cts. i. Colors of Flewers. D ibe 
J. BF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass work, colors to be used, Se — 5 gee! ra 
; AMOUS 2. 125 New hes for Crazy Patchwork, with rull 
HALE & KILBURN SF a BEDS instructions. By mail, 25c. ; 
OLDING 3. Cross-stiteh Pat rns, 100 choic 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest alphabets. tiowers = & we = = new designs, 
¥ : l BEST Adjusted. Pp -'c 8, figures,&c. By mail, 25c. 
Most Slo 


















ae Ghedn. kmaeinmn 4. Hew to Teaches all the stitches, lc. 
4 eataieene ieaitnebes | 5. Crechet. Directions foriambriquins, &c. lic. 
FURNITURE AND -U TERY 6. ad Crochet. Eiiging, insertion, £c., lic. 


o oe Thre: 
7- Hair Pin Croehet. How todoit, designs, &c.. lic. 


RESERVOIR wn Werk. Complete instructions & illus.. 25c. 


DESK WASHSTANDS 
No Pump. No Sewer 
Gas. No Toilet Set. 


sein se, PHILA, “trosaway, NW. YORK. 


ODORLESS 
COMMODES | Tidy Patterns, for Java & Honey Comb Canvas. 2c. 
Air-tight Joint. i 2. Stamping Outfit, best xe out. Complete, $1.00. 
Best ever made. } nd stamp for circular with Te: eee The nine 

| and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 

W. P. PRAY, 


















| skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
| from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in | ——— 


stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
621 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also, 49 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


Box 3230, New York, 





[3 Send for Catalogue, and kindly mention this 


Dll este DO YOUR OWN SATMPING 

AS for Burt’s Sh They fit perfectly. Manu- with our Artistic Patters, for em- 

hetuwad ber nieme C. Burt & Co., New York. | broidery; easily trausferred. and can 

4a rex « - rol ite: be used fifty times cw Outfit of 

material, etc. cts. t- 
©O., 38 W. 4th St. NY, 














‘he “ Automatic” Sewing Machine, Best in the world. | 29 El 
W ilicox & Gibbs S. M. Co, 608 


t Patterns, wit 


Broadway, New York. | paid. PATTEN PUB 
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_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by 


ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by 
SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, by 


Travel and Biography 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

BUSH LIFE in Australia, by ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 

FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 

IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Incidents and 
adventures, during a tour in the great African 
desert, by 

COMPANION AUTHORS at Home. Chatty de- 
scriptions of the homes of James Payn, Thomas 
Hardy, Mra. Oliphant, and other English contrib- 
utors to the CoMPANION. 


H. H. WEBER. 





WM. H. RIDEING. 


For Young People and the Family.—58th Year. 


Tr COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any 

other literary paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional re- 
sponsibility upon its conductors to deserve the appreciation and encouragement of American parents. 
use all its abilities, and all its resources, to make the voung people of America manly men and womanly women. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


MY BROTHER FRANK. A Serial Story, by 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, 








It will 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


Tales of Adventure 


THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper’s Stories, by JUSTIN CARRICK. 
HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, by F. W. CALKINS. 
A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
UP THE TRAIL. Cattle-Driving on “the breaks” of 
the Llano Estacado, Kansas, by 
MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags. An in- 
cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, . 
AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 
expedition to the great native apple orchards of 
the Southern Andes, by 


AMOS M. NEVIN. 
HENRI MEUNIER. 


Cc. A. STEPHENS. 





$3,000. Prize Stories 






Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the Companion prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the ComPaNton. 























instructive and Entertaining 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS An “OLD OPERATIVE.” 





ous Classes of Paris, by JUNIUS H. BROWNE 
CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists; or the 

strategies of News Gatherers, by § CHAMBERS. 
ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese 

point of view, by 8. ARAKAWA. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on 
PROF. TYNDALL, on 

PROF. MAX MULLER, on 
CANON FARRAR, on 

PROF. T. STERRY HUNT, on 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, on 
E. P. WHIPPLE, on 

E. A. FREEMAN, on 

JAMES PAYN, on 


Natural History 


THE RIVER WOLF, and Other Papers, by FELIX L. OSWALD. 
TAME COCKROACHES, and Other Papers, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
THE WILD HORSE and His Wanderings. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
FISHING ON DRY LAND, and Other Curiosities 
of Natural History, by PROF. C, F. HOLDER. 
A BEE’S BRAIN; The Songs of Insects; Insects 
Useful to the Farm; and Other Papers, PROF. A. 8. PACKARD, Jr. 





Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year 





tmomeont ntaraomonare} OPEGIAL OFFE 


Please mention this Paper. Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple psi, Boston, Mass. 


Humorous and Other Sketches 


AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by ELLIOTT BERD. 
THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO. Humor- 

ous Sketches, with original negro Songs, by “UNCLE REMUS.” 
THREE SHARP FELLOWS. The carcer of three 

boys who thought themselves “smart,” and who 

made three ‘‘sharp”’ ventures, and are now living 

with other “sharp fellows” in three large stone 


buildings, by WM. M. ACTON. 





Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects: 


The Study of History. 


Popular Science for Young People. 


The Cultivation of the Memory. 
The Study of English Literature. ° 
The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 
Star Clouds, and Other Articles. 
Precocious Boys in History. 
Children a Thousand Years Ago. 


School Life in the English Lake Country. 





Etiquette and Health 


THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 

DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH, DR. M. GRANVILLE. 

ETIQUETTE AND HEALTH, A series of Papers, 
by the editor of ‘‘Don’t.” 

PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. A graphic 
account of the treatment of Street Accidents in the 
New York Hospitals, ALEX. WAINWRIGHT. 


0, B. BUNCE. 


The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures, poems and stories, adapted to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 
we will send the Companion FREE to January Ist, 
1885, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


[Vol. X XXVI., No. 51. 








ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. D. H. Rev. B. M. Palmer, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, A F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Werson, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
cVic Rev : 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 
tions Published. 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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SUITABLE FOR THE LIBRARY AND HOLIDAY 


ETCHED EXAMPLES OF PAINTINGS. 
d descriptive — 
ter press by John W. gg ag 20 Etchi V4 


Flame 
cloth, extra, $12.50 ; large me tion, with = 
etchings on India paper, folio, cloth 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). Vannes... ‘De Luxe 
Edition. With numerous original and beautiful 
wood engravings, drawn by M. Rion, Adrien Marie, 
F. Lix and I H. Scott. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 

COPPINGER (Dr.) CRUISE OF THE “ ALERT.” 
Four years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mas- 
carene Water (1878-82). Tlustrated with full-page 
plates. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, $6. 

GORRINGE (Lieut.-Com. Henry H.). History 
of Egyptian Obelisks. Consisting of the Arche- 

ology of the New York Obelisk. is on the 
Ancient Methods of quarrying a erecting 
Obelisks. Illustrated. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, pate 
lished at $15, reduced to $7.50. 

LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition 
de Luxe. Being a selection of 75 artist proofe from 
the original woodcuts illustrating the Subscrip- 
tion Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works. En- 
closed in handsome po 10, $20. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


*DICKENS (Charies), Worksof. Superbly printed, 
and illustrated by upward of 700 engravings, com- 
prising the whole of the original illustrations 
drawn by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” Cattermele, Ten- 
niel, Doyle, Maclise, Landseer, Walker, Stone, 
Leech, Sianfield, and other artists of the the’ highest 
eminence. 
30 vols.. imperial 8vo, boards, uncut, $200. 

* Mr. Worthington would respectfully in his 
customers that has purchased from the Tish 
ublishers the entire balance of the edition of this 
mportant work. 
Mr. Worthington retains the right to increase the 
price as the number decreases, 

EDGAR ALLAN POE’S WORKS. With 
Biographical Essa: cacan inom John H. Ingram, and four- 
teen original etch hree photogravures, and a 
portrait newly etched. In fourvolumes. Medium 
3vo, with the fragment, “The Journal of Julius 
Rodman,” and some poems that have not ap- 
peared in any pye. collections, $24. 

HOFFMAN (E. a, Fs Fantastic Tales. From 
the German of an. Illustrated with 
original etchings by Ka. Lalauze. 2vols.,medium 
8vo, large paper edition, $12. 


DORE GIFT BOOK ing. W of gy semen to | 


Tennyson's Idyls of the 
letter-press from Tennyson's a, Thirty-seven 
steel engravi by Gustave Dore. Royal 4to, 
handsome binding, mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, 
gilt edges, $12.50. 

HALL (S.C.). A Book of Memories of Great Men 
and Women of the Age, from —- acquaint- 
ance. 1 vol., 4to, cloth, gilt, and gilt edge, $. 

KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN, Seerting 

ward of 30 chromo- Hthogeapie autotypes, an 
photo-lith pbs, and a greater number than be- | 
ore of marks and monograms are included in the 
text. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $12.50. 


h descriptive 





Plates printed on real China paper. | 





WORTHINGTON'S NEW 








UNIFORM WITH KERAMIC ART IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. With 
illustrations in colors and gold. Imperial 8vo, 

extra, 

JEWITT pliderettye). THE CERAMIC ART OF 
GREAT ITAIN. From Prehistoric Times down 
to’the Present Day. Illustrated with poatly 2,000 
engravings. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $7.50 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. By P. T.} 


Sandhurst, Ph.D. New Edition. A History of Art 
in all Countries oan Berge bags 
Artists. Ww engravin: on 
steel, and ri nam Ste! the most e matnemt 
masters, 4to, cloth, extra gi tand gilt edges, $5. 


NEW EDITION. 


STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The). 
By L. Jewett, F.S.A., etc., and S. C. Hali, F.S.A. 
With 380 engravings. Two volumes in one large 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, $7.50. 


IRELAND PICTURESQUELY ILLUS- 
TRATED, AND [IRELAND OLD AND 
NEW. Illustrating its ~ , Character, etc. 
By Mr, and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. rolusely illustrated 
with fine cotored plates, sient engravings and 
a 3 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, 

eae kat LEAVES OF POEMS S- 
RIES AND ESSAYS. By Henry W. Lo 
filew and others. With 75 illustrations. 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. 

POMPEII: ITS DESTRUCTIONS AND REDIS- 
COVERY. With engravings and descriptions of 
Art and Architecture. By Sir William Gell and 
Gandy. 76 steel eugravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 
elegant, $8. 


ETUDES (Studies) IN MODERN FRENCH 
ART. A-Series of monographs on the best French 
artists of the present day. By Edward Strahan. 
With sixty beautiful initials, head and tail pieces, 
JSac-similes of original drawings and steel engrav- 
ings, all India proofs. Bound in vellum, illumi- 
nated, gilt extra, gilt edges, $12.50 

HASIOEAL GAZETTEER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By L. de Colange, LL.D. 
Embracing a comprehensive account of every 
State, Territory, County, City. Town, and Village 
throughout the Union, with population from the 
last census. 1 AS pogee, cloth, $5.50 ; library sheep, 
$6.50; half morocco, $7.50 

MADISON. Works of James Madison. Letters 
and other writings of James Madison, fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States. New Edition. In4 vols., 
8vo, cloth, published by order of Congress, $10; 
in 4 vols., half calf, extra, $20. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADDIA. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 
New and revised edition, 18%, containing 27,900 
distinct articles, 3,485 wood engravings, 39 colored 
maps, and index to nearl 18,000 “ia” cea 
mentioned subjects. 10 vols,, royal 8vo, clot 
extra, in new style, $25. 

MIDAS—A MODERN MIDAS. A novel 
translated from the German by Mr. L. C. Bullard 
and Mrs. Emma Herzog. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


en 


o Memstisot the | SHAKSPEARE’S WOREs. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, 
MIRTH AND MARVELS. By Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham. In crown 8vo, 16 illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham. 
London, 1882. $1.75. 

WILKINSON (Sir J. Gardner). MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
An exact reproduction of the last London edition, 
with 1,000 il earetions and colored plates, 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. Boston, 1883, 8 


Valpy edition. 
lllustrated. 8 vols., 12mo, $ 
HOGARTH’S WORKS. 
dotal Descriptions of his pictures by John [reland 
and John Nichols, F.S.A. The whole of the plates 
educed in exact fac-simile of the originals. Three 
series. 3 vols.,12mo, cloth. London, n, d., $7.50. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 
(Our). Containing descriptionsof the birds of the 
Northern and Eastern States and British Provinces; 
together with a history of their habits, times of 
their arrival and departure, their distribution, 
food, song, time of breeding, and a careful and 
accurate description of their nests and measure- 
ment of their eggs. an illustrated with 
colored and other full- vings. By Ed- 
ward A. Samuels. 1 vol. ‘ten, r oth extra, $. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPASDIA OF COT- 
TAGE, FARM, AND VILLA ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND FURNITURE. Con- 
taining numerous designs for dwellings, from the 
villa to the cottage and the farm, each desi 
accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Tlilustrated by upward of 2,000 engravings. In 
one very thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


With Life and Anec- 


HORNE (Rev. Thomas H.). AN INTRODUC- 
i. TO THE CRITICAL STUDY AND KNu WL- 
EDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 13th edi- 


tion. 4 vdls., 8vo, cloth, $12. 
SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. New large 
type edition, with Life by Alexander Dyce. One 
handsome volume, 8vo, cloth extra (upward of 
1,000 pages), $3. 
ROTTECK (Charles von, LL.D.). 
the World. 


The History of 

General History of all Nations in 
all Times. Profusely illustrated. New edition, 
revised. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $10. 

IRVING. HENRY IRVING IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 1883-8. Zy F. Daly. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 

ett (Walter). EXAMPLES OF HOUSEHOLD 

ASTE. By Walter Smith, State Direc tor of Mass. 
Se hool of Design. With nearly 600 illustrations, 
showing interior decorations. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, $. 





ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. New edition. | 
12mo, cloth extra, $2. 


BACON’S (Lord) Works. With a Life of the | 


author, by Basil Montagu, “yy! Portrait. 3 hand- 
some vols , 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, $15. 
GOLDSMITH (Oliver). Complete Works. New 


edition, with copious notes, by 


ames Prior. With | 
4 vignettes on steel. 


4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6 | 





OKS. 


PRESENTS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. New 
ection, complete. With numerous additions by 
John Wilson Croker, M.P., and notes by various 
hands. 4 vols., [2mo, oe ¢ extra, 


LOCKWOOD THE ABOLITION 
OF THE PRESIDE! ENC wf © cloth, $1.50. 


HUNTINGTON (Hon. L. Be PROFESSOR 
CONANT. A_ Story of English and American 
tical 12mo, cloth extra, 


$1.25 
HAKB (A. en. THE STORY OF CHINESE 
GORDON. ne edition. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


With additions Poy tet the narrative down to 


the present time, b M.A. Po t, 
maps, and illustrations. Cheaper edition, Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1 


BLAINE (Hon. J.G.), Life of. By C. W. Balestier. 
With portraits of Blaine and Logan. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, extra, $1. 


CLEVELAND (Grover), A Life of. By Deschler 
Welch. Authorized edition, printed in new type, 
on fine paper. With portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1. 


ACOMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with 
a Synopsis of England in the Nineteenth Cen ehibal 
- Government and Institutions. By — : 
McCalman. With introduction, ete., by R. 
Stoddard. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, foto 


DICK (Thomas, LL.D). COMPLETE WORKS. 
New edition. Fully illustrated. 10 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, extra, $12.50. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. Centenary edition. Thor- 
oughly revised. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $13.50. 


CLARKE (James Freeman). Anti-Slavery. A 
Sketch of the Struggle which ended in the Aboli- 


tion of Slavery in the United States. 12mo, cloth, 
extra, $1.25, 
RAWLINSON (Prof. George). History of 


Ancient Egypt. With numerous illustrations, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6 


IRVING’S (Washington) Complete Works 
Printed from new electrotype plates. An entirely 
new edition. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, $10.50; 
half calf, extra, $21. 


A MODERN MIDAS. A Romance. By Mau- 
rice Jokai. Translated from the German, A Miss 
Laura Curtis Bullard and Miss Emma He 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 
As exemplified in the Life and Works of William 
Cobbett. By Robert Waters. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. 
A Simple Account of Man inthe Earlier itn 
By Edward Clodd, F.R.S.A. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1 


ROYAL GIFT BOOKS. Most sabovatety 
Mlustrated and bound, Red line, fuil gilt, lu edgen. 
7 vols. Royal 8vo. Each, $. Lucile, Lal " 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Adelaide Procter, 
Burns. 


FINE ART JUVENILE BOOKS. 


SEVEN LITTLE MAIDS. 


By Miss Lathbury. An exquisite 


poem, printed with all the skill of the typographic art in unique type, on superfine 


paper. 
design, with silk fringes. 
The same in pretty board covers. 


author’s happiest vein. 


silk fringes, 


With beautiful colored plates. Bound in lithograph cover of elegant 


$1 75 

1 50 
JACK IN THE PULPIT. By J. G. Whittier. A poem in the 
Printed in the very best style, on extra fine paper. With 
colored plates. Bound in lithographic covers of most attractive design, with 

1 75 

1 50 


The same in colored board covers. 


CHERRY PIE; or, Pictures Bright for Our Pets’ Delight. A volume 


of original poems for children. By Mrs. Whitchurch. Beautifully illustrated with 
32 colored pictures, designed by W. Claudius. 4to, colored lithograph cover, boards. 1 50 
The verses and engravings of this volume are original, the artist and poet working together with 


harmonious intent and feeling. 


UPS AND DOWNS. Verses of child-life, fully illustrated in colors. 


With a bright chromo-lithograph cover, making a very attractive volume. 


boards. 


4to, 


A WEEK SPENT IN A GLASS POND. By the great Water 


Beetle. 


By Juliana H. Ewing, author of ‘Six to Sixteen,” 


etc. A story of the 


children’s be sae and how it came to grief, told in a style most entertaining to 


children, an 


affording instruction as well as amusement. 
press, and profusely illustrated by colored pictures. Cover specially unique. 


With colored letter- 


4to. 1:00 


Books of this character are much too rare, and one of such excellence as this will commend itself 


to all parents.—{Commercial. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 





Woararmesor? ANNUAL “FOR | | PICTURESQUE TOURS IN AMERICA | 


885. An entirely new volume, containin 
coer wat a and amusing reading for young an 
old. Illustrated with upward of ¢ 
engravings, many of them full-page, and full- 
page colored plates. Bound in a rich chromo 
cover of original design, printed in colors. 4to, 
$1.50; cloth, extra, gilt, in elegant designs, $2.50. 

TWILIGHT TALES, told for young readers. 
A collection of stories for children. of the most 
approved character. By various authors. 

fusely illustrated with full- 
and Ane engravings. Beautifully printed on fine 
paper, elegant chromo cover. "Lares 4to, $1.50. 

CHATTERBOX JUNIOR FOR 1884-85. 
An entirely new volume. Profusely illustrated 


Pro- 
colored plates 


» beautiful | 


with choice engravings. Bound in double cover, | 
in colors of new and unique design. 
$1.25. 


4to, boards, 


For sale by all Booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


of the Junior United Tourist Club. 
Edward T. Bromfield, D.D. An entirely new 
edition, with many additions, including a new 
chapter on New York and vicinity. Profusely 
illustrated with fine wood engravings. Inclosed 
in an elegant double cover of original design. 
d4to, boards, $1.50; cloth, extra, new 
$2.50. 


Edited by 


design, 


CLOVER-NOOK. Poems and stories by well- 
known authors. Llustrated with upward of 
200 engravings and full-page colored plates. In 
one cover of exquisite design. 4to, boards, 
1,25 


THE AMERICAN CHATTERBOX. A 


new volume for 1884-8. Full of fascinating 
illustrations, with appropriate descriptions in 
etry and prose ato. with fine cover. printed 
n colors. $1 





“THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


Longfellow. 


Illustrated by Bertha M. Shaeffer, and adorned with rich 


By Henry Wadsworth 


illumi- 


nated initials and other designs ine hromo-lithography and silhouettes. Oblong 12mo, 
with an exquisite and original’ cover printed in the highest style of lithographic art. 
With fine silk fringe, and enclosed in a box. 


WALK INTO MY PARLOR. 


Mrs. S. Nall. 
colors, by J. Brown. 
and enclosed in a neat box. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Willett, with 62 exquisitely 


Rhymes 


colored designs, by Charles Kendrick, enclosed in an 


A Gift of Love to Baby Life, by 


Illustrated with several exquisite illustrations highly finished in 
Enclosed in an imitation alligator cover, withfine silk fringe, 


1 50 
Children, by Edward 


for 


original double cover of artistic design, and finished in a rich harmony of gold and 


colors. NEW EDITION. 


CATS’ 


handsome double cover in colors. 


SUGAR AND SPICE and all That’s Nice. 


for the Little Ones, by J. K. and V. B. 
handsome board cover. NEW EDITION. 


Large 4to, boards. 


CRADLE. Rhymes for Children, by Edward Willett. 
trated with 60 = sap original illustrations in colors, by Charles Kendrick. With 
NEw EDITION. 


1 50 
Illus- 


4to, boards. 1 50 
Pictures and Rhymes 
Delightfully illustrated in colors, with 


4to. 1 50 


GOOD-NIGUT AND GOOD-MORNING, verses by Lord 


Houghton, with illuminations and a i by Walter Severn. 


Bound with cord and fringe. In box 





Printed in colors. 
1 25 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS BOX. Profusely illustrated 
with pretty engravings. accompanied by nursery 
rhymes, simple stories and bright poems of child 
life. Chromo cover in tasteful design. 4to, 
boards, $1. . 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 


Carefully 
revised and edited for children. f 


With upward of 


300 illustrations, many of them tull-page, made 
expressly for this edition. Elegantly printed on 
fine paper, and bound in. chromo-lithograph 
covers, 4to, boards, $1. 


4880P’S FABLES. Edited from original 
sources, with an illustration to nearly every fable, 
and many full-page engravings. The pro- 


“f 
most 


Susely illustrated edition published. Chromo-litho- 
graph cover. 4to, boards, $1. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ PLAY BOOK. A selec- 
tion of pretty pictures, illustrating out- and in- door 
games. 4to, cover, printed in colors. 75 cents 


GRIMM’S FPAIRY TALES. Translated 
by Luey Crane. Illustrated by Walter Crane 
and Wehnert. Including Grimm’s Goblins. with 
the inimitable illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, printed in colors 4to. with dainty 


cover of original design, printed in rich colors, 
$l. 


CHATTERBOX HALL, and other stories of 


child life, in prose and verse. profusely ilius- 
trated by Kate Greenaway Printed on fine 
paper. with a chromo-lithograph cover. 4to, 
boards, 75 cents 


WONDERFUL KITTENS 
original verses about famous cats lllustrated 
with many engravings and full-page colored 
plates. Chromo-lithograph cover, 4to, boards, 75 


cents 


A volume of 


Send for Catalogue, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broapway, New York. 
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CHARMING GIFTS 
Moderate Prices. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUCCESSFUL 


FLOWER SONGS SERIES. 


By SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 
“The delicate and beautifal coloring will call out 
unqualified admiration.”"-~Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
* We have seen nothing more beautiful su Its way.”— 
Inde, pendent. 


‘The covers are the very acme of artistic loveliness, 
both in the floral designs and in the bronze backgrounds 
in different delicate colors,’’—Boston Home Journal. 


. SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


neaiail prece plates of Pansies, Wood-frin: °, 


Columbine, and Daisies and Ferns, with poems of t 
same by promine nt writers, including one by Luc ad 
LarcoM, In fac-simile of her handwrit ng. 


ll. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Violets and White. Clover, Apple 
Blossoms, Morning Glories, and Poppies, with poens 
of the same by prominent’ writers, including one by 
Mrs. MARY MAPEs Dopax in fac-simile, 


Ill. MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN ROD. 


Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Hare- 
bells, and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same \ 
prominent writers, inc duding parts of poems by T. 
ALDRICH and J. G. WHITTIER, in fac-simile. 


Nos. I., {1., and ILI. in covers, beautifully illumi- 
nated in bronzes and colors, with designs of Pansies. 
Pussy Willow, etec., by Miss Susie B. SKELDING, 


IV. FROM MOOR AND GLEN. 


Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries, and 
Golden Daisies, Pond Lilies, Flower-de- Luce, and 
Primroses, with poeins by prominent writers, in- 
cluding hong by W. D. HOWELLS and one by WILL 
CARLETON, in fauc-simile. Covers in blended bronzes, 
with design of Maple Leaves, Berries, Holly, and 


Mistletoe. 
¥. A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


Colored plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yellow Roses, 
Heliotrope, and Mignonette, Tulips, and Passion 
Fiowers, with poems by prominent writers, including 
one by J.T. ‘TROWBRIDGE, in fac-simile. Covers in 

old and olive-green bronzes, blended with designs _ 

floss, White, Jacqueminot, Pale Yellow and Pin 
Roses, and Lilies of the Valley. 


Vi. PANSIES AND ORCHIDS 


Colored plates of Pansies, Snowdrops. Heather, and 
Wild Rose, Orchids, Nasturtiums, and Geraniims, 
with poems by promine nt writers, including one by 
T. B. ALpRICH and one H. H., in fae-simile, 
Covers in gold and crimson bronzes, blended, with 
designs of Buttertlies, Morning Glories, Daisies, and 

Poppies. 

tite price of each of the above is $1.50. Each one 
has silk-fringed covers, and is in a neat box, 


HEARTSEASE. 


Poems of Pansies arranged and selected by M1ss 
Susie B. SKELDING, With four designs of Pansies in 
the hbigheststyle of eolor printing, 1I.—LEAFLET 
STYLE. With covers cuk Out in the sha — ver 
larce Pansies, front and back, tied with r' Nn, Cac 
copy in protector and envelope, 50 cents, Same, 
fringed, $1.00.  LI.—FRINasp- OK STYLE. With 
covers in dark blue bronze and design of-very large 
pansies, Fringed, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Poems of wild flowers by WuIrTieR, LONGFELLOW, 
STEDMAN, R. W. GILDER, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, JULIA 
WARD How BR, and others, all contributed by the an- 
thors for this volume, and arranged by ELLEN E. 
DicKINSON, with covers in olive-green bronze, and 
design of very large pansies by Miss Susie Be 
IN@, with four large colored designs of ‘* Wayside 
Flowers,” by Mrs. JuLtiA C. EMMeT. Fringed, each 
copy in envelope, $1.00, 


Any one of the abowe at all Bookstores, or sent to 


any address at the publishers’ expense on receipt of 
above prices, 


White, Stokes, & Allen, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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PLANS FOR 1885. 


It is intended that every subscriber to The Sunday School Times shall really be the gainer 
by taking the paper. To that end, no effort is spared to. bring into its columns the most 
helpful matter. While no announcement made at the beginning of a year can well be more 
than a partial one, the subscribers have a right to know something as to what may be 
expected. The outlook as here presented will, it is believed, be a gratifying one to those 
who are to have a share in the good things secured. 





The Critical Notes will be furnished, week by week, during the year, for the Old Testa- 
ment Lessons, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, of Princeton, Chairman of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers; and for the New Testament Lessons, by EX- 
PRESIDENT THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, of Yale College, Chairman of the New Testament 
Company of American Revisers. 


On each Lesson practical papers will be given by distinguished writers. The REV. DR. 
JOHN A. BROADUS, of Louisville, President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
will prepare such notes for the first quarter of the year; the REV. DR. DANIEL CURRY, of 
New York, Editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, for the second quarter; the REV. DR. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, of the Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, New York, for 
the third quarter; and the REV. DR. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, of the Memorial Presbyte- 


rian Church, New York, for the fourth quarter. 


The lesson pages will also contain their usual variety of helpful matter, including the 
popular “ Illustrative Applications,” by DR. TRUMBULL ; “ Teaching Hints,” by REV. A. F. 
SCHAUFFLER;; “ Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by FAITH LATIMER; “ Question Hints,” 
by MISS ANNA T. PEARCE ; “ Oriental Lesson-Lights,” “ Blackboard Hints,” ete. 

In addition to the regular lesson matter of the paper, it has been the custom of The Sun- 
day School Times to give to its readers each year a series of side-light lesson articles. The 
writers of these articles are selected with reference to their special fitness to treat the subjects 


assigned them. Many distinguished scholars, 


upon both sides of the ocean, some of whose 


names rarely appear as contributors to either foreign or American periodicals, are to give the 
readers of The Sunday School Times the benefit of their skill and learning. 


The following articles, for the first six months of 1885, have already been secured, and 


farther announcements will be made at a later 


day. 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS: 


By PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK, of Giessen, 
Germany :—Early Christianity in Asia Minor. 

By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College, | 
Oxford, England :—The Troas of Paul. 

By the REV. DR. HUGH MACMILLAN, of Greenock, | 
Scotland :—Christian Growth. 

By the REV. NEWMAN HALL, of London :—Paul in 
Jerusalem. 

By the REV. DR. M. D. KALOPATHAKES, of Greece: 
—Traces of Early Christianity in Cyprus. 

By BISHOP A, W. THOROLD, of Rochester, Eng- 
land :—The Mind which was in Christ Jesus. 

By BISHOP H. COTTERILL, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land :—Christ’s Wider Work for the World, 

By BISHOP W. P. WALSH, of Ossory, Ireland :— 
The Bible in Christian Lands. 

By DR. EDMUND de PRESSENSE, of Paris :—The 
Priesthood of Christ. 

By PRESIDENT JAMES McCOSH, Princeton Col- 
lege :—Paul in His Intellectual Characteristics. 

By the REV. DR. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, of 
Philadelphia :—Woman’s Place in the Early Church. 

By the REV. OR. A. J. GORDON, of Boston :— 
“Mnason of Cyprus.” 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Chureh:—The Imperial Power and the | 
Early Church, | 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P-“'SHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :—Paul's Sacrifice in the AUS> ~ | 








By PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, of Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute :—The Sanhedrin and its Parties. 


By PROFESSOR W. C. MOREY, of Rochester Theo- 


| logical Seminary :—A Roman Provincial Trial. 


By the REV. DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, of 


| Philadelphia :—The story of Felix and Drusilla. 


By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church :—“ Righteousness, Temperance, 
and Judgment to Come.” 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capitol 
University :— Righteousness under the Old Cove 
nant. 

By PRESIDENT ALVAH HOVEY, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary ;—The Jewish Colony at Rome. 

By PROFESSOR JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary :—Paul at Rome. 

By the REV. DR. J. M. BUCKLEY, editor of The 
Christian Advocate :—Paul in Dialecties. 


By PRESIDENT E. G. ROBINSON, of Brown Uni- 


| versity :—The Principle of Christian Obedience. 


By PRESIDENT THOMAS CHASE of Haverford 
College :—The Bounds of Christian Content. 

By PROFESSOR FRANCIS L. PATTON, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary :—The Excellence of the 
Christian Dispensation. 

By PROFESSOR S. T. LOWRIE, of New Jersey : _ 
Who Wrote Hebrews? 

By PROrESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Constancy in Prayer. 


For terms of subscription, see column headed “ Publisher’s Department.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


The above is not a Christmas tree, and there is no 
veritable Estey Organ suspended from it, but if the 
illustration suggests the fitness ot this popular instru- 
ment as a Holiday Gift, our purpose will be accom- 
plished. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all applicants. 


ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
$35.00 Organ, 2% said Stas for eaaiarve 
Holiday Seok Soca’ eam uid, "ey worth 
00. Juveniles fur 13, 2, 30, 3 35, 40, ty. 60 ae cand 
1.00. One-half value. Ag 
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“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


CANDY 


Manufactory offers special inducements to 


Churches, Sunday-schools, Festivals, etc. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Confectionery guaranteed 


Address | RIDLEY & “200... 
Cor. Hudson and Sts., New York. 


CANDIES! 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES a specialty 
for Sunday-schools. Samples now ready. 
GEO. MILLER & SON, 


610 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Wholesale and Retail. 








CANDY rORNSLRBATY AMEE s. 


Our large experience in furnishing Sunday-schools 
during the past twenty years, coupled with our exten- 
sive facilities, enables us to offer for the Holiday Sea- 
son the finest assortment of mixtures for the money 
in the market, and we warrant all strictly pure. Our 
selection of beautiful pictu re-boxes, 1, 44, and 4 pound 
sizes, cannot be equalled. ¢ by and exenaine, 1 og 
for prices and samples. CR te BN 

1226 Market St., ulind’a, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIVE DESIGNS and 
Hints aspecialty in The Art Amateur for December 
ae: ceclesiastical and other art embroide* y 

lar feature. The Art Amateur gives monthly 
frown 32 to 50 large pages of working Senigna, illustra- 
tions, and hints on all kinds of practical art work. 
Colored designs and cther new oo for _ : —— 
best gon art magazi 35c. single 
oa. simen, 25e. MONTAGUE M. MARKS, Pab- 
lisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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EXCURSIONS. 


AU Traveling Exp Included. 


permet t sb C 
A Party will leave Philadelphia 


Thursday, January 8, 1885, 


—FOR THE— 
LAST GRAND WINTER TRIP 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two Months’ Sojourn at the Elegant HOTEL DEL 
MONTE, MonteREY. Additional time at San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Monica, San Gabriel, San Delgo, Salt Lake 
City, ete. Supplementary Excursion to the Sandwich 
Islands. @@~ Send for Descriptive Circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 


111 Seuth Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
(Under Continental Hotel.) 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, Barometers, 


()PERA GLASSE ic Outfits for Amateurs. 


smometers. 
wo H. Walmsley & ‘@., Successors to R. & J. 
| Beck, Philad’a. Illus. Price List t free to any address. 


Bible ndence School. Fo Ors": 


J. A. WORDEN, 13h Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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